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That The Author & Journalist’s 
Training- produces results is seen 
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from the letter, one of many such, 
reproduced below:. . 


Suly 29, 1925. 


Dear lire Baffelockr« 


Karly in I sent you the outline of a 
nt e I called it 


your instructions 
Book Magazine for $100.00, I have re-titled ts” 
"fhe Grondin Mystery." 


Sincerely, 


GLENN G. GRAVATT. 


in "Black Mask” called "fhe Million 


stor: Dollar 
be published in the Sept. issue, out Aug. 12th. 


"My 
Robbery,” 


Our new and interesting booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” fully explains the value of 
short-story training and contains a complete exposition of the S. T. C. We shall be glad to 
send you this book free, with no obligations to you. Just sign and mail the coupon below. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
3. T. O. Dept., 
1826 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


send me, obligation 
on my part, your free booklet, “The 
Way Past the Editor,’ and full in- 
formation oy the Simplified Train- 
ing Course in Short-Story Writing. 


2 THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
& DEPARTMENT OP FOLICE 
108 ANCBLES. 
of the Ge ou returne Ww. s and 
@lso a letter dated May 19th, 1925, in which you discussed 
it at length, mentioning that you {nought it was a pretty 
if _ fo show how good your judgement was, I have 
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IMPROVEMENT in format is evident with 
this'issue. The “sub-heads’ following the titles to 
the articles have been dropped. Several readers 
have confessed that they found the sub-heads an- 
noying—and umnecessary, because the articles 
should speak for themselves. A new department 
is added, “Queries and Comments.” We feel that 
it will prove popular. The plan of publishing mar- 
ket tips on one side of the page only will be care- 
fully followed as in the past. This is appreciated 
by many authors, because it enables them to’ clip 
the tips and paste them in their card indexes. 


SoME 


Is IT TOO EARLY to suggest giving subscriptions to 
Tue AutHor & JouRNALIST as Christmas pres- 
ents? We need more subscriptions—if plans for 
further growth and advancement in helpfulness are 
to be carried out. And your writer friends need 
the magazine. There’s a double need that can be 
satisfied with one act. 


THe Wit-SHARPENER, for three years past a regu- 
lar feature of THE AutTuHor & JourNALtst, will 
be discontinued, at least for the present. It has 
been an interesting department, but has not of late 
brought forth qu‘te the high standard of entries 
that we feel are necessary to justify its continua- 
tion. Perhaps, after a breathing spell, contestants 
may be found ready to take it up with better zest. 
Prizes for the October contest, of course, will be 
awarded, and the results announced as usual. 


A. H. Birrner, who guides the destinies of The 
Frontier, and is on hand with a characteristically 
helpful article this month, found himself not long 
ago facing a desk on which were eight manu- 
scripts. A few more stories were needed at once 
to complete forthcoming issues of his magazine. 
Any of the eight would perhaps do in a pinch, yet 
none reached quite the desirable standard. From 
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his musing on the precarious position of these 
manuscripts, Editor Bittner evolved an article, 
“The Release From Mediocrity,” which he sent 
on to us. Although we have other Bittner manu- 
scripts in stock, this one, just received, strikes 
such a note of challenge and encouragement to 
writers that we are pushing it ahead of its turn 
and will use it in the December issue. 


THE autTHor of “A Tip for Editors,” in this is- 
sue, bears a name of distinction in the world of 
journalism. His work appears regularly in The 
Saturday Evening Post and other leading maga- 
zines. To alleviate our regret that the article 
must be used anonymously, there is at least balm in 
this statement which accompanied the manuscript : 
“T like THE AuTHOoR & JOURNALIST as well as ever 
and walk up to Brentano’s each month with twenty 
cents in my hand and expectancy in my heart.” 


FE. Hawkins, editor of THE AuTHoR & 
JOURNALIST, is represented in this issue by the 
first of a series which will cover many interest- 
ing by-paths of authorship. 


THe Hanpy Market Directory of Book Pub- 
lishers usurps a lot of space in this issue, but no 
apologies are in order. It is a valuable list, upon 
which no effort or expense was spared in the com- 
piling, and one that has been repeatedly requested 
by readers. The list will be brought down to date 
and published in revised form once a year here- 
after. Many readers will preserve this issue for 
reference. An extra printing was ordered, so that 
orders for the directory can be filled during com- 
ing months. 


Next Montu will be published the Handy Market 
List of periodical markets, which with every repe- 
tition grows noticeably more comprehensive. It is 
astonishing what a number of changes accumulate 
each quarter, to be incorporated in the new di- 
rectory. 


DESPITE PREDICTIONS TO THE CONTRARY, the situa- 
tion relating to original scenarios submitted by 
writers outside of the studios seems even more un- 
favorable than it was two years ago, when the 
Authors’ League of America announced the results 
of its exhaustive investigation and THe AurHor & 
Journatist (followed later by many other maga- 
zines) published the truth about the closed shop in 
filmdom. In the two years period, we have yet to 
learn of one instance of the acceptance of an origi- 
nal scenario by any important producer from a 
free-lance writer. 

Now comes the announcement by the Cecil De 
Mille Studio at Culver City, Calif., that all sce- 
narios submitted to it by mail are being returned 
unopened. 


This drastic action followed a suit brought 


against the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation by 
Mrs. Mattie T. Thompson of Eufaula, Ala., who 
claimed to be the author of the scenario of “The 
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Ten Commandments” and who sought an injunc- 
tion to restrain the company from allowing further 
showing of the film until a settlement for royal- 
ties had been made with her. She presented proof 
in the endeavor to show that she submitted the 
scenario to the company in 1919. 

Her claim was denied in a decision handed down 
October 13th by Judge Samuel H. Sidley in the 
Federal Court at Atlanta, Ga., but the suit vividly 
revealed a menace that hangs over every produc- 
ing company. 

The fear that good scenarios submitted by un- 
known writers to them may be “stolen goods” has 
been partly at the bottom of the closed shop. It is 
regrettable, but by no means difficult to under- 
stand, that the further fear of being accused of 
stealing some one’s idea should operate-to prevent 
even the consideration of submitted manuscripts. 
Out of thousands of manuscripts submitted, it is 
by no means improbable that one or more should 
resemble an idea -which is later employed inno- 
cently by a producer. There has been so much 
ugly talk of the theft of ideas in the studios— 
much of it well founded—that extra precautions 
seem justified on the part of a producer who de- 
sires to keep his skirts clean. 

Rupert Hughes, in his weekly syndicated article, 
recently gave expression to thoughts which indicate 
why the studio feels it no great loss to eliminate 
the amateur scenario writer from the equation and 
to depend solely on adaptations from published 
fiction and plays, or the work of staff writers. 
Here are some high-lights from his lengthy article: 

“In the innumerable welter of manuscripts (I 
have read), I have almost never found a treat- 
ment that I felt justified even in turning over to 
the manuscript department of a studio for its at- 
tention, and never one that was accepted by any 
producer. The tragedy of it is enormous. 
All over the world people are writing scenarios. 
Some of them spend money they cannot spare and 
time they cannot afford to waste on courses of 
lessons. And the awakening is cruel. It is 
also inevitable, for there is no hope.” 


ONE OF THOSE UNACCOUNTABLE ERRORS that, even 
in prospect, fill the publisher’s waking hours with 
dread and his sleep with nightmare dreams re- 
sulted in our sending out last month’s issue under 
a 1924 date line. A glance inside, where the cor- 
rect year appeared, was sufficient to reassure most 
of our readers. We suggest, however, to those 
who make a practice of preserving their copies 
of THe AutHor & JourNALtst, that they correct 
the 1924 to a 1925 in order to prevent confusion 
in the future. 


THE LITTLE SLIP IN FIGURES cost one of our good 
friends a $5.00 bill. A. Vogt, author of “Breath- 
ing Driftwood,” advertised in our columns, was 
accosted by a friend who offered to bet he saw a 
prize contest advertisement featuring that book ir 
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a magazine dated a year before it was published. 
Vogt promptly covered his money, and the friend 
produced his October A. & J. Easy money! In 
spite of which, Vogt tells us he tries to obey the 
Bible injunction, “Love thy neighbor, even if he 
is an editor.” We hope enough copies of his book 
may sell through the advertisement to compensate 
for the lost five spot. 


For wHom Is THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST edited? 
When this question comes up we are accustomed 
to answer, “Why, particularly for the professional 
writer.” We picture the average reader of its 
pages as a man or woman who is writing and 
selling material, yet has many problems to work 
out upon which light would be thrown by a chat 
with some friendly editor or another writer who 


has attacked similar problems and solved them.. 


The leading articles supply this need by contain- 
ing the best thoughts of such editors and writers. 
For the rest, we know that our average reader 
wants to keep abreast of the markets for his 
wares; great stress, therefore, is placed upon mar- 
ket tips, market lists, and the like. Does this bar 
the amateur writer? Decidedly not. To be sure, 
Tue AvutHor & JouRNALIsT rarely publishes arti- 
cles of elementary character, or recipes for making 
old typewriter ribbons outlast their natural life- 
time. It takes a keen interest, however, in help- 
ing earnest, aspiring young writers over the 
rough places in the path that all must travel 
toward proficiency. The aim is to publish articles 
written by practical authorities for practical work- 
ers in the literary field—articles that contain help- 
ful suggestions for professional “writers who 
work in their shirtsleeves” but may also be un- 
derstood by promising beginners. As the editor 
points out in his article this month, a really worth- 
while literary production contains food for the 
immature as well as the mature mind. This 
should apply to magazines as well as to manu- 
scripts, and we try to make it apply to ours. 


THE SERVICES OF THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
staff are frequently sought in the judging of prize 
contests conducted by local clubs and literary or- 
ganizations. We are glad to respond to requests 
of this nature, and to render judgment conscien- 
tiously and impartially. Because of the time in- 
volved, it has been found necessary to charge a 
nominal fee for the service. For verse competi- 
tions, this fee usually is 25 cents a manuscript; 
for prose competitions it is 50 cents a manuscript 
for word limits less than 2000, slightly more for 
longer material. A letter of comment on the prize- 
winners and near prize-winners is included. 


THE NAMES of writers who would welcome an 
opportunity to become acquainted with THE 
AvuTHor & JouRNALIsT are always gratefully re- 
ceived. 


THomaAsS Hornspy Denver poet and critic, 
has been added to the staff of THe AutrHor & 
JOURNALIST as associate editor and will be in 
charge of the verse criticism department. While 
a large share of Mr. Ferrill’s verse appears in the 
Rocky Mountain News, on the Sunday editorial 
page, his compositions have also been accepted by 
The Measure, Contemporary Verse, Poetry, Books, 
The New York Herald-Tribune, and The Satur- 
day Review, as well as some other magazines, 
which, he says, it would give him-no particular 
pride to mention. Now and then his poems have 
been reprinted in reviewing magazines and an- 
thologies, in this country and abroad. 


Characteristic of his work is “Hillbound,” a 
poem which prompted Richard Le Gallienne, writ- 
ing in the New York Times, to call Mr. Ferrill 
“one of the youngest and best of the sons of the 
morning,” and to add that “Denver very evidently 
owns a poet who, as the phrase goes, ‘ will bear 
watching.” Here is “Hillbound,” originally 
printed in the Denver Times: 


Under the shrill cool quivering of mountain stars 

He lay in boyish hate: hate for the time-ribbed scars 

And bleodless crags, the stupid flocks, the wanton birds, 

Hate for the mountain folk, their ways, their loves, their 
herds, 

The rough-hewn women of their kind, the dew-plumed sage, 

Hate for the space about, the endless space, the age; 

Nor would he open up his eyes lest he should see 

More things to hate, some shaded voice, some mordant tree, 

Some dread assurance that the irons of mountain birth 

Would chain him hillbound till he ebbed again to earth. 

At length, too full of fearing hate for hating more, 

He rose, beastlike, and shook as if to fling the roar 

Of silence from his heart, and struck a jagged trail 

And climbed the black unraveling thing up to a pale 

Old amber height, and stood there in the winged wind 

As he had done long nights before, and let his mind 

Dream o’er the blue plain far below, and out to where 

A glow of checkered city lit the distant air, 

And while he watched, the far-off city lights grew dim 

And slowly drew away—and drew away from him, 

As they had always drawn away when he had stood 

Upon the clutching crag with longing in his blood. 

And in that jeweled far-away were burning eyes 

Of one much like himself, sweeping his prisoned skies 

To see the peaks, rising like keen-edged silver helves, 

Splitting and shivering golden moonlight down themselves, 

Forever slipping back the more his longing grew, 

Vanishing, vanishing, into the open blue, 

Leaving him hopeless, cursing, in the city’s clasp, 

Like some old withered mandarin reaching to grasp 

A snowy, blooming girl who meets his crumbling glance 

With white withdrawal and sweeps on in ghostly dance. 


CONGRATULATIONS ARE DUE our contemporary, The 

Writer, of Boston, for its recent stride forward. 
Increased in size, rejuvenated in editorial content, 

and with many interesting departments, the Oc- 

tober issue is a pleasant surprise. The most note- 

worthy improvement is in its format. With its 

new cover, and artistic type dress, the publication r 
is a delight to the lover of good typography. 
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he Gravail of Art 


By P. Tooker 


EW can conceive the struggles, the tears, the moods and the sacrifices that have 
gone into the root and core of the average story one reads in the mute pages of 
a book or magazine. 

The second name of writing is Sacrifice; its third, Disillusionment; its fourth, Hard 
Labor, and its fifth, Fulfilment. It is a remarkable elemental heritage that writers are given 
the wherewithal not only to endure, but to derive a deep and satisfying joy from the very 
sacrifices they ordinarily must make in achieving success. 


x 


Writing, as much, if not more than any of the other “arts,” brings the blows of dis- 
appointment before it deals high cards of recompense. Weathering the gale is sure proof 
of a writer’s worthy metal. He who can smile after the four hundred and ninety-seventh 
rejection slip without a single acceptance may consider himself eligible to the contents page, 
provided he still is sane, aprés le deluge. 

Among my acquaintances are a number of writers, including a few who now and again 
make the highest markets. In every case I have discovered either an inconceivably slow and 
cautious advancement toward the coveted goal, or an inconceivably swift and demoralizing 
struggle that tested every ounce of fortitude and energy, before a meteoric success was 


attained. 
x 


What reader or would-be author realizes that the pathos and sensations he receives from 
a story must have been triply experienced by the writer himself before they could be trans- 
mitted to other characters, and thence to the reader? At white-heat of feeling, words cannot 
carry one-fifth the passion that drove them across the page. One tear-drop in a reader’s eye 
signifies twenty somewhere in the author’s life. One flash of inspiration received by a reader 
indicates a roaring flame of inspiration in he who transmitted the flash. One twinge of that 
“remote feeling of far and high adventure” in a reader indicates the throat-filled emotion with 
which the knight of the typewriter beat upon the castle bell. 


x 


Show me the successful writer, who is not a child prodigy or a diaryist of pink teas and 
boudoir secrets, and nine times out of ten I can show you a man or a woman who has been 
cracked on the edge of the frying pan of life and has been done on both sides with the yolk all 
dry and mealy. He has not merely dwelt a while in this worldly cage, the Universe, and eaten 
of its bird-seeds and drunk of its canary cup, but he has beat a bloody brow against the bars 
and toughened his bones by futile flounderings. 

It seems that the quality of genius, which permits of what is editorially designated as 
“immediate success,” if there is any such thing, is not so much an inherent gift to write, as 
it is the inherent gift to feel keenly, to see clearly, to live quickly and broadly, to dis- 
tinguish sharply good and evil and to understand the motives and laws of human behavior. 


RK 
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Convincingness 


BY A. H. BITTNER 


Associate Editor, The Frontier 


CONVINCING- 
NESS. What is 
it? How can you 
achieve it? Of 
what is it made? 
Where do you 
fall short of it? 
You send 
story that you 
feel confident will 
meet a prompt ac- 
ceptance, a story 
that has good 
| characters and a 
really creditable 
plot—a story, in 
fact, with which 
you are more than 
usually satisfied—and back it comes with the 
dooming phrase, “lacks convincingness.” 
Why? 

_ Convincingness is the breath of life wh‘ch 
transforms an inanimate collection of cold 
. words into a living, vibrating whole. Those 
‘words and phrases by themselves are in- 
sensate ; they could not hope to hold a read- 
er’s attention. Bathed w:th convincingness 
they become magic-workers, able to wring 
a tear or arouse a smile from any who ap- 
proach them. 

Convincingness is that touch which dis- 
tinguishes the accomplished workman from 
the apprentice. While the student and the 
master may both pa’nt the same scene, the 
canvas of the one will show only a mass of 
colors while that of the other will present 
almost a living, breathing likeness of the 
subject depicted. The master paints life as 
it is; he has learned to present naturalness 
in its own guise—and naturalness is the pic- 
ture of life. 

With your pencil, pen, or typewriter, it is 
your problem to attain naturalness just as 
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the artist strives for it with his brushes. 
Once you can present things as they are, so 
that they are readily recognized, so that 
your reader will feel at home among them, 
then you will succeed in portraying life in 
your stories and will have convincingness. 

Convincingness, being naturalness, is of 
course the sworn foe of artificiality. There- 
fore, to make your story convincing, it is 
first of all necessary to start with genuine 
material. The amateur easily may miss con- 
vincingness even when using genuine ma- 
terial ; even the master cannot achieve it with 
dummies and synthetic props. 

First of all, therefore, know what you 
are writing about. Know your country. 
Know your setting. Local color is one of 
the main components of convincingness, and 
by local color we mean not only what the 
school rhetorics dubbed “description” but 
also the subconscious intrusion of the “feel” 
of the locality, between the lines, in the 
deportment of your characters —in short, 
woven indistinguishably into the woof and 
warp of the story. 

Don’t try to fake local color. Don’t try 
to set a story in a location of which you 
know little or nothing. Stick to ground with 
which you are familiar, and concentrate on 
presenting a picture of that setting so that 
anyone who ever has been there can recog- 
nize it at a glance—more, so that the reader 
who never has been there will feel that he 
has, that he knows the place and people, that 
he is “at home.” 


ONVINCINGNESS attained through 
local color demands a complete famil- 
iarity with the physical aspects of the setting 
of your story; a complete familiarity with 
the “ways,” the methods of doing things, the 
customs, of the place you are describing; a 
complete familiarity with the people of the 
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country, their ways and habits, their speech, 
their natural train of thought. With all of 
these at finger tips, and with the ability to 
use them naturally and unobtrusively, you 
are ready to write a convincing story. 

Dialect, for example—the picture of the 
local speech of your setting—can be used 
effectively for attaining convincingness. But 
it can be overdone. Dialect that is “too 
thick,” that is hard reading, defeats its own 
end, and kills a reader’s interest in the story. 
The amateur tries to reduce to cold type 
every gutteral, every slurred consonant, 
every overstressed vowel, tries to depict in 
type sounds which can be transmitted only 
to the ear; and succeeds in producing a 
meaningless, unfathomable jumble—an arti- 
ficial attempt to portray local speech. The 
master uses just enough of the local 
idiosyncracies of diction to color the conver- 
sation of his characters, and thus succeeds 
in presenting them to his reader as human 
beings, but human beings indelibly stamped 
with the color and tone of the section of the 
country with which he is dealing. Don't 
overdo the dialect ; apply it sparingly. 

Likewise in your description, use discre- 
tion, and wherever possible work it in 
between the.action of your story. No reader 
wants to sit down to a solid chunk of 
straight description that runs a thousand 
words long or longer. Pick out the salient 
points of your scheme, and forget the ir- 
relevant. and unimportant blades of grass 
and bits of weed which may be found some- 
where within range of the eye. Description, 
unless you can present it interestingly, is 
deadly and, instead of imparting to your 
story convincingness, it will stamp it with 
the artificiality of words, of “writing,” of 
the school-days “essay.” 

With the setting well taken care of, per- 
haps the next most important requisite for 
convincingness is the handling of the charac- 
ters who are to move and have their being in 
that setting. The characters of your story 
are the points around which the whole struc- 
ture revolves; if they are automatons, if 
they are wooden and lifeless, their story will 
be lifeless and artificial. The surest way 
to -secure' convincing characters is to use 
characters’ you know. Describe actual 
human beings of your own acquaintance in 
the characters of your story. Portray them 
naturally, as you have known them, as you 
have seen them act. Test all their actions in 


the story by measuring them up with the 


original of the characters as you know them 
in life. Would John Smith, who is the 
prototype of your character George Han- 
son, act so and so if confronted with this 
or that situation? Or, if Smith acted as 
you are making your character act, would 
he look like a melodramatic clown? 


OO much stress cannot be laid on justi- 
fying the actions of your characters 
with their own character traits as you have 
depicted them. Certainly half of uncon- 
vincing melodrama is produced because 
characters act out of character, because 
they contradict themselves, because their ac- 
tions are so out of keeping with their de- 
picted character traits that the least exacting 
reader will not believe those actions possible. 
Often these lapses in character drawing are 
merely the result of carelessness ; again they 
are produced because a writer does not 
realize the importance of keeping a character 
uniform throughout. In order to secure a 
surprise he makes his character act out of 
keeping—unnaturally. If the surprise de- 
pends upon a decision or a new trait revela- 
tion in one of your characters, prepare the 
ground for that surprise earlier in the tale. 
By a little character-revealing incident give 
a hint of this trait so that, when the reader 
reaches your surprise, he can look back over 
the story and pick out the little leader inci- 
dent and thus will realize that this new ac- 
tion on the part of the character was really 
to be expected, that it is not out of keeping 
with the individual as you have depicted 
him. 

Much as we like to believe in reforma- 
tion, nevertheless, it is a fact that sudden re- 
form in characters is almost fatal to con- 
vincingness. When you have labeled a char- 
acter as a lifelong miser, no reader will 
believe you when you have this character 
squandering his means recklessly. Nor 
will a reader be convinced by the dyed-in- 
the-wool brute who suddenly has a change 
of heart and starts diving off piers to rescue 
pet puppy dogs for their infant owners. In 
real life human beings simply do not act 
that way. The character traits ingrained 
by years are not thrown off in a minute. 
The man who has treasured pennies for 
years cannot square his shoulders, smile be- 
nignly and distribute dollars with open hand. 

Such character changes, or reformations, 
are inconsistent, and hence unconvincing. 
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The thief who, about to make a rich haul, 
sees a picture of his former sweetheart and 
promptly leaves without taking a cent; the 
killer who has come for revenge upon an 
enemy but, on meeting the enemy’s infant 
daughter, changes all his plans and hurries 
away leaving his pocketbook in the young 
one’s lap; the crook who is about to swindle 
a young miner out of his claim, but on meet- 
ing the young fellow’s prospective bride, has 
a change of heart and takes the night freight 
out of town—all these are nice and uplift- 
ing; but they are not true to life. The 
reader knows better. “Blah!” is his verdict 
when he meets one of their tribe, and he 
throws down the story as unconvincing. 

Melodrama, the dramatization of arti- 
ficiality, is the arch-enemy of convincing- 
ness. Through defective character-building 
it gets in much of its fatal work, but it 
moves also through the plot and action of a 
story. From the standpoint of attaining 
convincingness, character-building and plot 
developments are necessarily closely inter- 
woven. If the story requires that one of 
your characters do an unconvincing about- 
face, the fault is with both the character 
and the plot. The character will be uncon- 
vincing because human beings do not act that 
way; the plot will be unconvincing for the 
satve reason. 


Therefore scan your plot carefully. If 
it forces these unconvincing about-faces 
upon your characters, there is someth:ng 
wrong with it. Go over it; justify it with 
your characters and see that it does not 
force upon them actions that will be out of 
keeping with their personalities. Again, 
survey the physical action of your plot. 
Train hold-ups, earthquakes, leaping off 
cliffs, cyclones, wars, murders, explosions, 
and other forms of spectacular physicial ac- 
tion are, of course, permissible. But when 
your story becomes a catalog of such inci- 
dents it is another matter. 


The old melodramas of the stock com- 
pany days were practically all replete with 
startling but highly improbable physical ac- 
tion ; they were the productions of high- 
strung imagination rather than a depiction of 
real life. Many a story has been rejected 
for the same reason: in trying to get “action” 
the writer has overloaded his manuscript 
with unconvincing violence. A kidnapping 
is legitimate fiction ; mutiny at sea is per- 
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fectly plausible; so is a tidal wave; also an 


earthquake. But when your heroine is kid- 


napped, taken aboard a ship on which the 
crew mutinies, only to have their vessel 
swept onto a volcano by a tidal' wave, and 
then blown back into the sea by an earth- 
quake—well, the reader’s credulity is likely 
to be strained. Yet many a story is loaded 
down with violent action equally absurd. 

Physical action of all sorts, be’ it mild or 
violent, ordinary or unusual, must be pre- 
sented so that the reader will believe it. 
Because so and so has happened, is na reason 
why you can use it successfully -in fiction. 
Many a time you hear of this or’ that oc- 
currence, with the comment, “nobody would 
ever believe it.” Right—and such incidents 
are dangerous fiction material. Though you 
know they occurred, unless you can so con- 
vince your reader, the incident will ring 
untrue to him, will make your story arti- 
ficial and unconvincing. Convincingness in 
the action of your story then depends largely 
on a discriminating choice of action-incidents 
and on a careful, painstaking, natural pre- 
sentation of them—persuading the‘ reader, 
by your lifelike presentation of the situa- 
tion, that it actually happened and that you 
are reporting from real life. 

Again, to be convincing, a plot must be 
logical, true to life as we know it, solving 
its problems through itself and not by the 
use of benign outside circumstances such as 
seldom come to our aid in real life. Coinci- 
dence, for example, is often fatal to con- 
vincingness. True, there are coincidences 
in life, but they are mighty hard to present 
plausibly in fiction. Even in life, when we 
meet a coincidence we marvel and specu- 
late as to whether or not it actually just oc- 
curred that way or whether human inter- 
ference had brought it about. We are 
skeptical of what we see before us; then 
how much more skeptical when we simply 
are told about it by a third party—and 
through the medium of a fiction story. Co- 
incidence is mighty dangerous material. 
Safety lies in avoiding it wherever possible ; 
and, when using it, taking particular care 
to make the situation just as plausible and 
natural as possible. 


OINCIDENCE is so fatal to convinc- 
ingness- because it is machinelike; the 
reader sees through it and views the author’s 
mind at work hammering and nailing the 
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story together. From a bit of real life the 
story is reduced to an inanimate structure 
made by human hands and brain. To pre- 
vent the plot of a story from “clanking,” 


to prevent the bones of the structure from . 


sticking out through the cover of illusion, 
is largely a problem of careful writ.ng; but 
it is also a problem of choice in the fiction 
devices you use. 

Devices which have been used time and 
time again become unconvincing through 
their age and familiarity ; the reader has. met 
them in so many other stories that your 
use of them stamps your story as merely 
another piece of fiction. Again “con- 
venient” devices throw a veil of artificiality 
over your story. The reader knows from 
his own sad experience that these convenient 
little breaks do not occur in real life; they 
never helped him out of a hole. The eaves- 
dropper who is able to creep up and hear 
a criminal band outlining all the.r past h:s- 
tory and future plans; the crook who talks 
aloud, giving away all his plans to the hero 
lying in the bushes near by—these are me- 
chanical and unconvincing. They are evi- 
dence of poor workmanship and _ indicate 
that the writer was not able to work out his 
plot by the use of more legitimate and 
plausible methods. Work out your plot 
naturally, leaving it to your hero to secure 
his own information and win his fight 
through his own efforts without depending 
on unconvincing outside assistance. 

Of course accuracy is requisite to con- 
vincingness—accuracy in detail, accuracy in 
description, accuracy in statement, accuracy 
in everything you use. When you have a 
Canadian river that flows into Hudson Bay 
emptying into the Atlantic, all who know 
anything about Canada immediately label 
you as an ignoramus and your story as rot. 
When you have a character nonchalantly 
picking the hat off a rider with a rifle bullet 
at a thousand yards range, all who know 
anything about shooting immediately are 
convinced that you are totally unfamiliar 
with the subject. 

In his book on short-story writing .\rthur 
Sullivant Hoffman, editor of Adventure, 
lays continual stress on “preserving the il- 
lusion”—which is another way of saying 
“attaining convincingness,” keeping the 


reader believing what you are telling him, 
keeping him feeling himself an actual on- 
looker in a drama of real life rather than 
a reader of a fabricated fiction adventure. 
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To Mr. Hoffman this preservation of the 
illusion is paramount, for, once the illusion 
is broken, once the story becomes uncon- 
vincing, the reader’s interest dies and the 
story for him is a failure. 

Given the other essentials of convincing- 
ness which I have outlined, the last problem 
is one of actual writing, of care in the 
presentation of your story. Care that the 
characters are consistent, care that the plot 
is not too melodramatic, care that the 
skeleton of the story is sufficiently covered, 
care that you have not incorporated im- 
plausibilities, care that your characters are 
not in possession of facts which they could 
not possibly know, care that you do not 
intrude yourself into the story. If, at a 
play, the dramatist stepped from the wings 
at every few lines and gave a bit of in- 
formation, expressed his personal opinion, 
or perpetrated a criticism at the expense of 
the players, all sense of illusion would be 
lost. Instead of characters in a drama of 
real life the players would become dumm es, 
mouthpieces, and the play an unconvincing 
piece of mechanism. No more right has 
the fiction writer to intrude himself into 
his story. Every time he steps in with a 
remark or observation, he pokes his head 
from behind the curtain of illusion and re- 
minds his readers that, after all, this is 
merely a piece of fiction they are following. 
Keep out of your story. 


ONVINCINGNESS sums itself up in 
genuineness, naturalness, and care. Se- 
cure the first, which means know your 
material ; and by painstaking care secure the 
second; portray your whole story in the 
colors familiar to any reader—and the tale 
will be convincing. Genuineness and care, 
and the greatest of these is care, for most 
writers know better than to attempt faking. 
But care all too often receives little con- 
sideration. And many are the stories which 
have been ruined by neglecting it. Rush to 
the typewriter and bang out a story with 
your eyes glued on the forthcoming check, 
and the result will be an ordinary machine- 
made, careless, unconvincing manuscript; 
give that story its proper care, invest in it 
the time it deserves, and you will not only 
produce a good convincing tale, but will 
help to establish a reputation for reliability 
and careful workmanship which will, in the 
long run, bring you larger and more fre- 
Guent remuneration. 
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The ‘“‘Big’’ Story 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


EVERY writer 
at some stage of 
his career, 
dreams of pro- 
ducing a_ piece 
of work so pow- 
erful and com- 
pelling that edit- 
orscannot 
possibly reject it. 
Few, of course, 
approach a reali- 
zation of this 
ambition. A ma- 
jority are dis- 
couraged at the 
outset by the ap- 
parent discovery that their best work is 
not wanted. The public demand, seem- 
ingly, is for amusement — for the enter- 
taining yarn rather than for the grand 
and inspiring thought crystallized into 
literature. 

Authors who discover this through ex- 
perience are inclined to regard the public 
somewhat superciliously. Evidently, they 
decide, the great majority of readers are in- 
capable of appreciating anything above medi- 
ocrity. Asa result, these authors e ther give 
up in disgust or consc’ously “write down” to 
the level of their audience, ceasing to give 
out their best. 

In a sense, this supercilious attitude is ex- 
cusable. Yet it may be seriously questioned 
whether the trouble is not, after all, with the 
author. Possibly his big stories are not suf- 
ficiently big. If they were, they would reach 
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‘ even the general public. 


Literature is the great educational factor 
of the age. It multiplies experience a thous- 
and fold. To the writer, whether of sermons, 
books, articles, fiction, or poetry, belongs the 
privilege of acquainting the public with uni- 


versal truths. The value of a piece of writ- 
ing is in proportion to the measure of truth 
that it expresses. 

“That it expresses.” Note that the value 
does not consist in the amount of truth pos- 
sessed by the writer, but only in what he 
conveys to others. Expression has two poles, 
positive and negative, giver and receiver, 
teacher and audience. If one of these poles 
is lacking, there is no expression. Hence the 
value of a sermon, book; or poem is not 
solely dependent upon the writer, it is equal- 
ly dependent upon those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. 


UPPOSE, for illustration, that I make 

a chemical discovery, which I announce 

to a group of scientists. With pitying 

shrugs, they inform me: “My dear fellow, 

that principle is as old as the hills; we are 

all familiar with it.” The truth is not new 

to my audience, therefore the announcement 
has no value. 

On the other hand, suppose that I am 
marooned on a desert island with a few com- 
panions who all their lives have been ac- 
customed to having servants wait on them. 
In this case my rudimentary knowledge of 
cooking, though commonplace to me, prob- 
ably would be new to them and therefore 
valuable. 

Take another phase: Suppose that I am 
in possession of important facts, and that 
my audience understands only Greek, while 
I speak nothing but English. In these circum- 
stances what I may say has no value. I can 
not express myself to my hearers. 


Just as there is, according to philosophy, 
no actual color, save in the eye of the be- 
holder, no sound, save in the ear which thus 
translates certain waves in the ether, so we 
may assert that there is no effectual expres- 
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sion of our thought unless it is conveyed 
to the mind of the reader. 

Fundamentally, the big story is one that 
contains a new and vital truth. But the 
author has fallen down in his task — 
has failed to express himself —if he does 
not impress this truth upon the reader. 
Thus, when an author says, “My stories are 
over the heads of the public,” he is admit- 
ting, by implication, that he is not quite skil- 
ful enough in the expression of his thoughts 
to get them across to that public. 

So-called popular literature, as a rule, con- 
tains ideas of only moderate originality, but 
so expressed that they are thoroughly in- 
telligible to readers. The popular writer 
may be capable of conceiving much more 
striking truths, but his powers of expres- 
sion are limited. He can not quite convey 
these grander conceptions to his audience, 
so he rests content with handling lesser 
themes. 

PARABLE touching this situation 
suggests itself. 

Behold, three fishermen went forth to 
fish. 

The first fisherman hooked a big fish and, 
after a terrific struggle, drew it to the side 
of his boat—but lo, he found himself incapa- 
ble of hoisting his catch on board. He re- 
turned empty handed but boastful of his 
prowess, and became very angry at the 
generation which mocked at his account of 
the fish that got away. 

The second fisherman sought the waters 
where many small fish disported themselves, 
and took a goodly catch of these to shore, 
where he sold them at great profit. 

The third fisherman, being both courage- 
ous and of wondrous strength, boldly sought 
out and battled with the monster denizens 
of the sea, and when he had caught them, 
hoisted them over the gunwale and shortly 
delivered them to the waiting populace, by 
whom he was acclaimed a man of high at- 
tainments. 

Like the first fisherman is the writer who 
has angled for a great idea, but after captur- 
ing it, has failed to make it interesting or 
understandable to the masses. The second 


fisherman is analogous to the writer who 
is content to write popular fiction; his aims 
may not be’as high as those of the first, but 
he at least “gets his stuff across.” The third 
fisherman, of course, is the maestro who suc- 
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cessfully handles great themes, because his 
powers are above the average. 


One need not write only for minds of 
small caliber. All truly great work is dis- 
tinguished by depth. The shallow reader 
may not sound its depth, but everyone who 
reads will find it interesting from some 
standpoint. Shakespeare wrote not alone 
for the few who were subtle enough to 
grasp the full inwardness of his ideas. He 
wrote for all, from coarse-minded yokels, 
who chuckled over the burlesque of some of 
his broader scenes, to the scholar. And 
while we are reminded of parables, it is 
worthy of mention that a philosophy which 
affected the world more profoundly than 
anything within the last two thousand years 
was expressed largely in parables so simple 
that their surface meaning is grasped by the 
unlettered, while the mystic sees in them 
wells of almost unfathomable truth. 

Such creations prove that a literary pro- 
duction may reach the masses and yet con- 
tain the fullest measure of greatness that the 
author is capable of expressing. 


A DEFINITE requisite of the big story is 

that it shall be elemental. It must not 
deal with a side issue, but with basic truth of 
life. 

Anything that has served as a factor in 
human development may be elemental. 
Often, when elemental stories are referred 
to, sex fiction is obviously implied—and not 
ineptly; for one of the oldest and most 
persistent factors in human development is 
sex. But the mother instinct also is ele- 
mental, while appetite not only dominates 
the animal kingdom, but goes ‘still farther 
back to vegetable life. All phases of man’s 
conflict with nature are elemental — battles 
with his kind, with beasts, with the winds 
and floods, with fire and ice. And again, 
worship and aspiration, representing as they 
do the mysterious forces that have caused the 
life wave to battle up from mineral to man— 
and beyond—must be classed as elemental. 


The theme of the big story must be some 
such fundamental conception. Other things 
being equal, a stronger piece of fiction is 
likely to result if we write of a battle against 
death, or of an overmastering passion, or of 
a tremendous sacrifice, than if we write a 
story telling how Nellie fixed over her last 
year’s hat, or how Martin won a reputation 
as a Charleston dancer. 
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“Other things being equal.’”’ But of course 
other things never will be equal. Many are 
capable of handling the lesser themes ade- 
quately, who would fail miserably with a 
truly elemental subject. Let us, then, make 
our stories at least as big, as elemental, as 
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we can. Remember the parable of the 
talents. 

I venture to present this definition : 

A big story consists of a great truth so 
clearly expressed in distinctive fictional form 
that a large body of readers may understand 
it to a satisfying degree. 
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And They Call 


It Easy Money! 


BY MARJORIE HUNTOON MORRILL 


66 LL you do is to write a little while each 

day and cash checks. Now if you were 
teaching,”—nursing—whatnot. The kind friend 
goes on to state the trials of the various profes- 
sions. It does not matter that I have served in 
two or three. Of course I left them because writ- 
ing is so much easier. We are all lazy. 


Oh, yes. All we have to do is to write and cash 
checks. 

Take today, now. 

I prepared breakfast for two. I piled the dishes 
in the pan and tried to forget them. Sat down at 
my desk, loaded two pens, drew out a sheaf of 
paper and wa ted. 

The plot was all there, carefully worked out 
weeks before. All that was needed was to write 
it down. It was to start with a subtle suggestion 
of romance which happened long ago and still 
colors the life of the old lady. The cutback is too 
artificial. Could I use a conversation, not too 
obvious, which carries the thread of the plot—Ah! 
The ink flows. 

Thump, thump! 

I blink, come back to earth. Someone at the 
back door. It is the ice man. I tell him that we 
do not need ice today. 

I forget him. I stare at the written page. Now, 
what was that idea?—I chase it around corners 
and up alleys. Sometimes I have only a glimpse of 
its coat tail, sometimes it is at my pen point. 
Then 

“Marjorie! Where’s my white shirt?” 

“In your ‘drawer where it belongs,” .I answer 
sweetly. I can feel the wings sprouting. 

“No, it isn’t. I’ve *looked in all the drawers. 
I’ve looked all over. If you’d put things where.a 
fellow can find them—oh?” He stares at the shirt. 
Of course he could not find it, poor man. It was 
securely hidden under one with lavender stripes. 


Before my desk I sigh. My face is hot and 
my back cold. I open a book of Millay’s. The 
lovely figures, the romance-tinted lines smelling of 


tragedy, slowly sooth me. How well her mood 
fits my story. 

I write furiously, bending over the wheel of my 
thought, mental eyes strained to read the road. 
We're getting there! Why this is good stuff—this 
is 


! 

I write a word or two. 

Maybe Sister wants me. Maybe Little Alice’s 
mumps are worse. Maybe 
“Tust to. remind you of that committee meet- 
ing,” a voice sings sweetly. 

Unladylike but relieving words flit through my 
head. 

I bury my nose in the manuscript. .... 


Now what did I mean by that last sentence? 
It seems to have no more connection with the 
rest than a Greek inscription or a pickle advertise- 
ment. And I glowed with pride when I wrote it. 
I cross it out. 

Let me see. I must get into the feeling of the 
thing. Maybe Millay can help me again. .... 

Good Lord! She must have been on a spree 
when she wrote this stuff! She is pushed back 
on the shelf, upside down. Let her stay there! 

I read the thing over from the first. I read it 
again. There it is... I’ve got it... 

I lean on the wheel, I step on the gas, I strain 
to the road ahead. Write and write and write 

. and it’s done. 

I arise, flex tired muscles, pat the heap of scrib- 
bled paper tenderly. Bless its heart, it is a dear 
little story! (I may think that until next morn- 
ing.) 

The phone is ringing. 

“I know you don’t care about bridge—but we 
do need another——” 

(I hate bridge!) 

“T’'ll be glad to come. At three o’clock. Oh, 
no. I’m not tired!” 


Oh, what’s the use? 
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A Tip for Editors 


ANONYMOUS 


N the journals of the trade we are fre- 
| quently advised by editors as to the 

things we should do to become bigger 
and better writers. It would seem only fair, 
therefore, that a writer should offer a bit 
of well-meant advice to editors. Briefly, my 
advice to editors is this: Before buying 
a manuscript be sure it suits you. If it 
doesn’t quite suit, send it back to the writer 
and make him fix it. Don’t have it patched 
up by someone in the office. 

I am offering the above advice based on 
personal experience and observation. I am 
a fairly well established writer, doing busi- 
ness regularly with about half a dozen pub- 
lications and turning out fiction, articles, 
essays, and a little humor. These markets, 
which [ have developed through a good 
many years of hard work, pay me from 
five to ten cents a word. I have to get at 
least five cents a word in order to earn a 
reasonable living, because writing comes 
hard with me. I read with admiration of 
writers who can turn out a short-story, or 
even a novelette, at a sitting; but for me 
one thousand words is a big day’s work. 
On occasion | have tried quantity produc- 
tion, but my work so produced did not sell. 
So, resigned to my inability to produce in 
large quantities, | do my best to make my 
stuff worth the five to ten cents a word 
that my good editor friends pay me for it. 

Now, a writer who sells to only half a 
dozen publications invariably has two or 
three ideas a year that do not fit any of 
his regular customers. These are usually 
ideas of such appeal that they must be put 
on paper even though one knows the fin- 
ished work cannot possibly bring the five- 
cent-minimum rate so necessary to exist- 
ence. During the past year or so I have 
written two such pieces; and in each case 
I received two cents a word, a price en- 
tirely satisfactory because I would gladly 
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have made a free gift of either of the man- 
uscripts in order to see my pet idea in print. 
Such is the vanity of a literary man. 

So far so good. The two-cent-a-word 
pieces were bought by two different editors, 
but their methods were identical. Each fixed 
up my stuff, doubtless with the idea of 
making it better. I will do the editors the 
justice to state that I do not think they did 
this repair work themselves; it had more 
the earmark of having been done by bright 
young college graduates. One piece I had 
started thus: “A long time ago in my home 
town there was a man named Blank—” 

Now this was precisely the way I wanted 
the piece to start, and I had spent several 
hours on the first paragraph, writing and 
re-writing so as to convey a certain atmos- 
phere. I wanted it to be homely and plain, 
because the story was about an unattractive 
member of the Methodist church in a small, 
country town. But when the college grad- 
uate had fixed up the piece and made it 
elegant the beginning was like this: “(Quite 
a number of years ago there was a man 
named Blank in the small city where I then 
lived—”’ 


HERE were other corrections of a 

similar nature. In the other ed'tor‘al 
office the college graduate was equally dis- 
satisfied with portions of my work. There 
was in the script a description of a pre- 
Volstead saloon and I said, “The brewer 
insisted that the saloonkeeper should sell a 
certain quantity of beer each week. If the 
saloonkeeper did not make this quota the 
brewer closed him out and put a more active 
salesman in his place.” 

That also was precisely what I wanted to 
say. I tried to convey the idea of activity; 
of a fellow in a white jacket dashing up 
and down behind the bar, slamming the 
schooners on the counter, flipping off the 
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froth with his ivory ruler, grabbing up the 
money and flinging it into the cash register 
with a swing and a flourish. But the col- 
lege graduate evidently did not think the 
word active was well chosen, for when the 
magazine appeared on the news stands the 
line was thus: “The brewer closed him out 
and put a more puissant salesman in his 
place.” 


This was not the only piece of repairing 
done; there were so many in fact that a 
friend stopped me on the street a few days 
later to ask if I had been trying to change 
my style. I am not fussy, nor so conceited 
that I believe my work cannot be improved ; 
but I do think it would have been better 
if, before the editor had bought my piece 
he had sent it back to me and said this: 
“T like the stuff but it isn’t quite the style 
we use. Get a few copies of our magaz’ne 
and read them, and then try to re-write the 
manuscript to our standard. If you make a 
satisfactory job we'll buy it.” Is there any 
writer in the land who would not work his 
head off to clinch the sale? I hardly think 
so. And doubtless the editor would that 
way get a better job for his money, be- 
cause the ‘person who wrote the piece in 
the first place manifestly would fix it up 
more skillfully than the college graduate in 
the editorial office. 
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As I say, these magazines that fixed up 
my work paid two cents a word. I am con- 
vinced that is about their limit because I 
did my best to get from them a higher 
price and failed. The publications that pay 
me regularly up to ten cents a word do 
not fix up my work. On occasion they 
have left out a paragraph for reasons of 
make-up, and once or twice they have de- 
leted some little thing that doubtless went 
against editorial policy. Once, I recall, a 
character was deprived of an illegal drink 
that I gave him. If I were conceited, I 
would assume the better paying publica- 
tions do not fix up my stuff because I am 
one of ther valued writers. But I cannot 
think that because they never did it, even 
years ago when I was making about one 
sale in ten attempts. Here is what I have 
been trying to say: No manuscript that I 
have sold for five cents a word, or better, 
has ever been fixed up in an editorial of- 
fice. Evidently the policy in such offices 
is that a manuscript is good enough to buy 
or it is not good enough to buy. 

Whether or not this policy has enabled 
such publications to pav their higher rates, 
I do not know. But I do know that the 
author of a scr pt can do more with it than 
even the best intentioned college graduate. 
If this were not so, the college graduate 
would be free-lancing himself. 


Ye Authore’s Gayle 


SJE busie authore sendeth forthe 
Ye ballad and ye tayle, 

And one in greye dothe beare it backe 

: By ye retourne of mayle. 

Thenne dothe ye authore raise ye roofe 
And mayke ye welkyn ringe 

With cursynge of ye Editore 
Who knows nott anythinge. 


“Ye deville tavke thysse Editore 
And tayke him soone, pardie! 

And thatte were swiftly done because 
Ye deville’s self is he!” 

Thus dothe he sweare and kicke ye catte 
And drinke too muche of ale, 

And crie “I'll never sende thysse manne 
Another perfect tayle!”?........ 


But lo, upon another tyme— 
It dothe not hap each da’e— 

He redes: “TI lyke ye lytle tayle, 
And soe muche will I pave.” 

Thenne dothe ye authore sing and daunce 
And lifte ye lustie calle— 

“Godde blesse thee, gracious Editore, 
May thee nonne ille befalle!”’ 


—Wiill Tasker. 
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A MONTHLY 


THE WIT-SHARPENER 


EXERCISE IN PLOT-BUILDING—PRIZES 
THE BEST DEVELOPMENTS 


FOR 


UDGES did their best with the material sub- 
mitted this month. But the average was far 
below par—probably because the problem was 

exceptionally difficult to handle. None of the prize- 
winners are satisfactory when measured by stand- 
ards that would govern their acceptability to fic- 
tion editors. 

The problem: 


In his teens, George Gates once took a sum of 
money, with a resultant term in the reform school. 
Ever since, his fierce desire has been to build up 
such a name for honest success that his slip will 
be forgotten. 

He succeeds and builds up a small manufactur- 
ing business. Since meeting lovely Silvia Knowles 
he has another incentive for success. She likes him 
but in Bancroft Olds, financier, he has a formid- 
able and unscrupulous rival. 

George’s business soon feels the effect in fo- 
mented labor discontent, sly sabotage and ruinous 
price-cutting. Still with his reserve and highly 
efficient management he hopes to hold out till he 
can win and marry Silvia. 

When he proposes she asks a week to consider. 
In four days he gets a letter asking him to call. 
He finds the house dark and a note pinned to the 
door reading, “Called out for a little while. Go 
in and wait till I return. Silvia.” She does not 
return and an insistent phone call, answered, says, 

“Miss Knowles detained. Call tomorrow morning.’ 

Early the next morning he ts aroused by off- 
cers at the door who arrest him, charge robbery 
of Knowles residence. Robbery had been reported 
by family returning late and anonymous phone call 
furnished clue. Officers search apartment and find 
Knowles gems concealed. George hunts vainly for 
letter and door note. 

He is brought to trial. Silvia is undecided but 
family press charges. 

His business is forced into receiver's hands and 
sold. His story about missing letter and note not 
believed. Direct evidence of guilt strong, but it 
ts his term in reform school that clinches the 
decision of jury and they decide, “Guilty.” What 
can George do? 

First prize is given to Mrs. Jessie Armstrong 
Crill of Anaheim, California, on the strength of 
her manuscript having qualities that are different 
from the rest of the offerings. Her solution has 
the “deathbed confession” which is “old stuff” 
but it has emotional phases that are pretty good. 


Kirst Prize WINNER 
knows the cards of life are stacked 


George 
No use to drag Silvia down! He 


against him. 
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After a time, 
but all his 


goes to prison, after releasing her. 
she submits to a marriage with Olds, 
luxury cannot buy her happiness. 

George becomes a trusty, and yet he remains 
a favorite with his mates, so genuine is his sympa- 
thy for them all. He forgets almost that he is a 
jail-bird, and plans to devote his life to prison 
reform, upon his release. 

Meantime, Olds overreaches himself, becomes 
volved in a government swindle of huge pro- 
portions and unsavory publicity, and is made the 
goat by those higher up. He is sent to prison. He 
does not recognise George when he sees him, for 
George has greyed and aged. Olds is greasing the 
wheels and knows his release is only a question of 
time. Meantime, the confinement tells upon him, 
in spite of the comforts his wealth buys. He tries 
to bribe George to let him escape When George 
refuses, Olds tries to kill him. George, weak 
from jail life, is down, and being choked to death, 
when an attendant arrives with a message of re- 
lease for Olds. 

George does not tell what has just occurred. 
He cannot bear to ruin his enemy’s chance for 
freedom. Life is too cruel, anyway! 

Olds leaves. But the strain kills him, and on 
his deathbed he signs a confession of the “frame- 
up” which involved George. George is freed and 
devotes his life to prison work, becoming a power 
for good. Silvia realizes that she has lost him to 
a bigger interest. She devotes herself to charity 
among foundlings. One day, in the home she has 
built with Olds’s money, she and George meet. He 
has been chosen to make the dedication address. 
It is so sincere and moving a speech that the most 
hardened listeners weep. Silvia worships him 
more deeply than ever. George secks her out, 
the old attraction springs to life, and they agree 
to make the rest of their years a united symphony 
of unselfish labor for unfortunates of this world. 


Second award goes to Walter J. Krieg, St. Paul, 
Minn. His solution is not up to the usual Krieg 
standard. It is rather commonplace but stands up 
reasonably well as a plausible and convincing de- 
nouement. 

Seconp PrizE WINNER 

Following the verdict, George’s lawyer secures 
a stay of sentence for a week. George is out on 
bail. 

Suspicion fully aroused against Olds as the 
cause of his trouble, he secures the aid of a detec- 
tive agency. 


fy 
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Starting with the factory trouble, George and 
Blackwell, the detective, locate the ringleader of 
the trouble-makers. Through threats of Black- 
well, and a drunken, maudlin mind, he confesses 
to having received orders from Olds to make 
trouble. 

George next visits Silvia, who realises he is 
innocent. She remembers having told her father 
of their engagement, which Olds overheard. 
Further questioning reveals Silvia and Olds were 
at the opera the night of the robbery, that between 
the last two acts, or approximately the time George 
received the mysterious phone call, Olds had left 
the box for a smoke. 

A generous bill causes a stage electrician to re- 
member Olds using the stage phone, the elec- 
trician catching the name of Knowles. Elated, 
George and Blackwell visit the operator who 
handles the Olds house line. She recollects a call 
from the Olds home, after midnight, something 
rare at that hour, to the police station, notifying 
it of the robbery. 

That night George and Blackwell cautiously 
visit Olds’s home, after noting his departure, and 
find the letter and note—in Olds’s handwriting. 
They also find a small memorandum book con- 
taining phone calls and names, among them Dap- 
per Dick, notorious thief. 

“After Dapper Dick lifted the gems, left the 
note, and planted the gems in your room, Olds 
called the house, knowing you would be there, 
then later called the police.” Blackwell grins. 
“T know where Dapper hangs out.” 

A quick arrest, some third-degree, clever de- 
ductions, and next morning Olds’s plot is ex- 
posed with pitiless accuracy. Revealed, he leaves 
town, while George, blessed by Silvia’s parents, 
who were compelled to prosecute because of Olds’s 
pressure on the father, is the hero and eventually 
marries Silvia. 


Mary L Varela, Oakland, California, is next 
in line with a somewhat unexpected finale which 
gives her offering the merit of being “out of the 
rut. 


THIRD PrizE WINNER 


Awaiting sentence in his cell, Gates was think- 
ing of one friend, John Kimball, who had been 
superintendent in the Reform School, and whose 
kindness to the orphan boy had determined his 
upright life, when the door opened and Kimball, 
much agitated, walked in. 

_ Putting his hands on Gates’s shoulders he looked 
into his eyes. 

“You are innocent, George! 
mently. “Tell me all!” 

When Gates finished, the old man walked nerv- 
ously up and down. 

“George, I must speak before I go to see Olds! 
He is the man who tricked my daughter by a 
mock marriage, tired of her in six months—and 
told her! She never rallied. When her little girl 


I know it!” vehe- 
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was born she lost her mind. Today, in a sani- 
tarium in California, she is like a little child! Her 
daughter, Annette, lives with me. I went out there 
soon after-—— 

“When I read of this, Annette and I came here 
—TI told her all before we left—determined he 
should not wreck another life.’ You still have 
youth, and will have a reputation again.” 

Olds laughed at Kimball, demanded proofs, and 
told him to get out. 

Kimball sought the police. 

They traced the jealous stenographer, who told 
of her participation in the phone and note plot, and 
of the yegg who stole the jewels and “planted” 
them in Gates’s apartment. 

Warned of their coming, Olds shot himself when 
the police entered his house, leaving a note for 
Silvia telling her he ruined Gates to win her. 

The Judge decided there was no case. The 
papers gave Gates laudatory columns, and_ the 
public rallied to him. 

Realizing a few hundred dollars from the sale 
of his effects, Gates left with his friends for 
California to begin life anew—with Annette! 
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From the Editor’s Mail 


The Author & Journalist. 
Dear Friends: 

Thanks for your notice that my subscription 
was about to run out. May you'renew it? You 
most certainly may. Over nine hundred dollars 
of my sales in the last six months are more or 
less directly due to a line that I worked out from 
an article in one of your issues. 

I enjoy your magazine immensely and get a lot 
of good out of it. Only last month the editor of 
one of the most prominent of the fiction magazines 
wrote me that he was glad I was a regular sub- 
scriber of yours. He mentioned that you pub- 
lished, in his opinion, the best magazine in the 
field. 

I just mention this in passing, because I feel 
you should be encouraged. Your magazine is in- 
tensely practical and your good ideas aren’t smoth- 
ered under a lot of padding. I’d subscribe to 
your journal for the market list alone. as it’s 
worth more to me than the price of the subscrip- 
tion. Your recent addition to it is a big improve- 
ment. 

“Selling,” by Warren Hastings Miller, was just 
the type of article I can get good out of. So many 
authors seem to be afraid to give out any real 
facts when writing for trade journals that I al- 
ways look forward to something by Mr. Miller. 

My check’s enclosed, and I want you to know 
that I’ve read several of your recent issues from 
cover to cover, then said to myself: ‘“That’s a 
blamed good issue, and I must write and tell 
them so,” but I’ve never actually written until now. 
More power to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Erie S. GARDNER. 

Ventura, Calif. 
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The following directory was compiled through a questionnaire sent to practically all 
book publishers of America, and is as complete and up-to-date as it can be made by the 
most painstaking and exhaustive effort. It provides for authors an authoritative list of 


book publishers, their correct addresses, and other valuable data. 


Few abbreviations 


have been employed; the directory is therefore self-explanatory. The types of books 
published, the average number of volumes issued per year, preferred length limits for 
manuscripts, the methods of remuneration for authors, and the name of editor or officer 
in charge of buying manuscripts, are given, as far as the publishers were willing to fur- 


nish the information. 


When there is no statement as to terms of remuneration—by roy- 


alties, outright purchase, or whether author is expected to defray the expense of publi- 
cation—it should be understood that the publishers did not furnish this information, and 


doubtless payment is a matter of special arrangement in each individual case. 


This 


applies also to rights released to authors. By the term “rights” is meant serial, second- 


serial, dramatic, photoplay, and foreign book and serial rights. 


It is suggested that 


readers preserve this issue, and make corrections from time to time, as changes in the 
publishing field are noted in the literary market tips department from month to month. 
If this plan is followed, the directory will be constantly up-to-date, and need not be dis- 
carded until a revised directory is published, as planned, a year hence. 


ABINGDON PRESS, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. Non- 
fiction, adult—world problems, essays, sermons, 
music. 

ADAMS (R. G.) & CO., Columbus, O. Educational. 
F. L. Long. 

ADELPHI COMPANY, 10 E. 48d St., N. Y. (30 
vols. yearly.) Novels of high literary quality. 
Non-fiction—biographies. Translations.. Royal- 
ties. Sometimes releases rights by special ar- 
rangement. Robert Warshaw. 

ALLYN & BACON, 50 Beacon St., Boston. Text- 
books. Specializes in books for high schools and 
junior h‘gh schools. Royalties. Paul V. Bacon. 

ALTEMUS (HENRY) COMPANY, 1326 Vine St., 
Philadelphia. Novels (80,000)—mystery with 
American settings. Juvenile fiction, 3 to 6 and 
10 to 15 years. No fairy tales. Outright purchase 
and royalties. Releases all rights. Howard E 
Altemus. 

AMERICAN BOOK CO., 100 Washington Sq., N. Y. 
Text-books. G. W. Benton. 

AMERICAN SPORTS PUBLISHING CO., 45 Rose 
St., N. Y. Sports. 

AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Limited market, 6 to 

vols. yearly.) Novels (20,000 to 70,000)—re- 
ligious. Non-fiction, adult—inspirational, re- 
ligious. Juveniles—no fairy tales. Usually out- 
right purchase. tetains all rights. James Mc- 
Conaughy. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 7 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
Religious novels. Juvenile fiction, all ages, re- 
ligious. No fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and 
juven le—travel, inspirational, religious (unde- 
nominational). Verse. Text-books. Specializes 
in hymnals in foreign languages and Biblical 
text-books—Concordance, Dictionary, ete. 10 per 
cent royalty, or at author’s expense. M. J. 
Brauer. 

APPEAL PUBLISHING CO., Girard, Kans. (Not 
an open market.) Socialistic, radical volumes. 
APPLETON (D.) & CO., 35 W. 32d St., N. Y. 
(Many vols. yearly.) Novels (75,000 to 150,000)— 
all types. Juvenile fiction. Non-fiction—all types. 
Plays, verse, text-books. Royalties. R. B. Jewett. 
ARROW PUBLISHING HOUSE, 347 5th Ave., 

N. Y. Technical—architecture, ete. 
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ASSOCIATION PRESS, 247 Madison 
Books with 


Non-fiction—religious, inspirational. 
a purpose. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 34 Beacon St, 
Boston. (Publishes through Little, Brown & 
Co.) Novels. Non-fiction—essays, biology, in- 
spirational. Juveniles. Royalties. 

AUDEL (THEO.) & CO., 63 5th Ave., N. Y. 
electrical, mechanical, scientific hand- 
ooks. 


BADGER (RICHARD G.), 100 Charles St., Boston. 


Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction—inspirational, 
religious. Text-books. Occasionally short-story 
collect’ons. Verse. Royalties or at author's 
expense. 


BAIRD (HENRY CAREY) & CO., INC., 2 W. 45th 
St., N. Y. Non-fiction—technical, mechanical, 
scientific and industrial. Outright purchase or 
royalties. 

BAKER (WALTER H.) & CO., 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. Plays and material for entertainments. 

BALL PUBLISHING CO., 147 Summer St., Boston. 
Non-fiction—essays, serious volumes. Verse. 

BARNES S.) CO., 30 Irving Pl., N. Y. Text- 
books. Educational. Music and Folk dances. 
John Barnes Pratt. 

BARDEN (C. W.), Syracuse, N. Y. 
Text-books. 

BARSE & HOPKINS, 200 5th Ave., N. Y. (30 vols. 
yearly.) Novels (75,000 to 80,000)—popular appeal, 
also high literary quality—love, romance, West- 
ern, detective, mystery. Juvenile fiction, 7 to 16 
years; fairy tales rarely. Non-fiction, adult and 


Educational. 


juvenile—history, travel, education, sports. 
Royalties or outright urchase. definite 
policy as to rights. W. Barse. 

BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (10 to 


15 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, history, 
travel, philosophy, sociology, education, religion. 
Religious novels. Specializes in religious, socio- 
logical and_ ethical. Royalties and _ outright 
-purchase. Rights by special arrangement. W. 
‘orbes Robertson. 
BECKLEY-CARDY CoO., 
Ill. (20 vols. yearly.) 
adapted for school reading. Fairy tales. 


17 E. 23d St., Chicago, 
Juveniles, 6 to 14 years, 
Non- 
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fiction, juvenile—biography, history, travel, geog- 
raphy, agriculture, music, handicraft—as applied 
to elementary grade_ schools. School - room 
helps. Plays. Enterta:nments. Dialogues. Games 
and Cutouts for schools. Royalties and out- 
right purchase. Retains all rights. J. C. Sincelar. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Fiction. Catholic religious books. Juveniles. 

BERLITZ, (M. D.), 30 W. 34th St, N. Y. (No 
market.) Text-books only by Prof. Berlitz. 

BLAKISTON’S (P.) SON & CO., 1012 Walnut St., 
Ph'ladelphia. (25 to 35 vols. yearly.) Non- 
fiction—science, agriculture. Technical—medi- 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy. ‘Text-books for stu- 
dents and graduate practitioners. Royalties. 
c. V. Brownlow. 

BOBBS-MERRILL CO., (THE), 18 University Sa., 
Ind‘anapolis, Ind. (Many vols. yearly.) Novels 
80,000 Wwords)—high literary quality, realism, 
Western, sea, mystery. Juvenile—all types for 
all ages. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—biogra- 
phy, travel, geography, science, education, busi- 
ness, sports, religion. Technical—law books. 
Text-books. Occasionally verse and collections of 
short-stories. Royalties. Author pays a per 
centage for changes in printed’ copy. Rights re- 
leased by special arrangement. D. L. Chambers. 

BONI (ALBERT & CHARLES), 39 W. 8th St., 
N. Y. Novels. Non-fiction—world problems. 

BONI & LIVERIGHT, 61 W. 48th St., N. Y. 
Novels. Non-fiction—political, travel, educational, 

inspirational. Royalties. 

BOWKER (R. R.) CO., 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. Book- 
trade reference books and periodicals. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, Nat. Hdaqs., 200 5th 
Ave., N. Y. Scout books. 

BRADLEY (MILTON) CO., 43 Cross St., Spring- 
field, Mass. Juveniles—all ages. 

BRENTANO’S, 5th Ave. and 27th St., N. Y. Novels 
(80,000). Juvenles. Gift books. Non-fiction. 
Text and reference books. Royalties. 

BRIMMER (B. J.) CO., 384 Boylston St., Boston. 
Juveniles. Short-story collections. Plays. Verse. 
Non-fiction—biographies, essays. 

BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, 305 Washington St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Closed market.) Non-fiction, 
adult—travel, law, politics. Monthly publications 
on legal, mun‘cipal and subjects of current in- 
terest. Text-books. Almanac. Henry J. Lee. 

BROWN (NICHOLAS J.), N. Y. Non-fiction. Bi- 
ographies. Translat.ons. 

BURT (A. L.) CO., 114-120 E. 238d St.; N. Y. 
Novels—all types. Reprints. Juveniles—all types. 
Cook Books, Miscellaneous non-fiction. 


CALLAGHAN & CO., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Law and law text-books. 

CENTURY CO., (THE), 353 4th Ave., N. Y. Novels. 
Non-fiction—popular science, _rel'gious, travel, 
essays, biology. Juveniles. Text-hooks. Spe- 
cializes in fiction, travel and juveniles. Royalties. 
Lyman B. Sturgis. 

CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N. Y. Books 
for Chautauqua reading courses. 

CHELSEA HOUSE, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. (65 vols. 
yearly.) Novels—popular fiction of wholesome 
type—adventure, love, Western, detective, ro- 
mance. Repr.nts from Street & Smith periodicals. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Releases all 
rights. Ronald Oliphant. 

CLODE (EDWARD J.), 156 5th Ave., N. Y. Novels 
—popular themes, detective. 

COKESBURY PRESS, Nashville, Tenn. 
Religious. Short-story collections. 

COLLIER (P. F.) & SON COMPANY, 250 Park 
(Practically closed market.) 
Standard literature in uniform sets. P. L. 
Steketee. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 2:60 Broadway, 
mY. (25 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction, adult— 
biography, history, philosophy, philology, science, 

pular science, politics, sociology. Text-books. 


Games. 


hype Releases rights by special arrange- 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, Jefferson 
Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. (Closed 


Market.) Religious and educational. 


COOK (DAVID C.) PUBLISHING CO., Elgin, II. 


Non-fiction—religious, essays. Fict‘on. Sunday 
School text-books. 
COSMOPOLIS PRESS, 257 W. Tlst St., N. Y. 


Novels—sociological, sex. 

COSMOPOLITAN BOOK CORPORATION, 119 W. 
40th St., N. Y. Novels. Non-fiction—biogra- 
phies, serious volumes. 

COWAN-BROOKHOUSE, LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Works on current topics. 

CROWELL (THOMAS Y.) & CO., 393 4th Ave., 
N. Y. (50 to 100 vols. yearly.) Novels, any 
length—high lLterary quality, love, romance, 
realism, adventure, Western, sea, detective, mys- 
tery. Juvenile fiction. Non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile—biography, history, travel, science, 
handicraft, fine arts, music, educat'on, business. 
Will consider any good orig:nal work, fiction or 
non-fiction. Royalties (10 per cent of retail 
price); sometimes outr'ght purchase. Releases 
all rights, occasionally by special arrangement. 

CUPPLES & LEON CO., 470 4th Ave., N. Y. Juve- 
niles—all types. Royalties or outright purchase. 
Cc. M. Stevens. 


DE LA MARE (A. T.) CO., Inc., 438 W. 37th St., 
N. Y. Gardening manuels. 

DENISON (T. S.) & CO., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. Plays, entertainments, vaudeville 
sketches, monologues, tableaux. 


DEVIN-ADAIR CO., 425 5th Ave., N. Y. Novels. 
Non-fiction. j 

DIAL PRESS, INC., 152 W. 13th St., N. Y. (60 
vols. yearly.) Novels (80,000 to 100,000)—high 
literary quality, also popular appeal, romance, 
realism, Western, sea, detective, mystery, with 
American settings. Non-fiction, adult—biography, 
history, philosophy, sc‘ence, fine arts, anthologies. 
Poetry, Collections of short-stories. Usually 
royalties, occasional outright purchase, and oc- 
casionally at author’s expense. Rights by spe- 
cial arrangement. Lincoln MacVeagh. 

DITSON (OLIVER) COMPANY, 179 Tremont St., 
Boston. (Limited market.) Music and educa- 
tional music books. Royalties or cash purchase. 
William Arms Fisher. 

DODD, MEAD & CoO., 443 4th Ave., N. Y. Novels. 
Juveniles. Non-fiction—travel, biography, nature 
essays, arts and crafts. Specializes in general 
literature. Royalties. F. C. Dodd. 

DODGE PUBLISHING CoO., 148-156 W. 23d St., 
N. Y. Juven.les. Gift books. 

DONAHUE (M. A.) & Co., 701-739 S. Dearborn 
St, Chicago. Novels—love, romance, realism, 
adventure, Western, sea, detective, mystery. 
Juveniles; fairy tales. Outright purchase or 
royalties. 

DORAN (GEORGE H.) COMPANY, 244 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. Novels-—all types. Juveniles. Non- 
fiction—all types. Short-story collections. Verse. 
Royalties. John Farrar. 

DORRANCE & CO., Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
(30 to 35 vols. yearly.) Novels (50,000 to 100,000) 
—all types. Non-fiction, adult—biography, his- 
tory, geography, inspirational, politics, sociology, 
religious. Verse. Royalties or at author’s ex- 
pense. Releases rights. 

DOUBLEDAY PAGE CoO., Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
Fiction—all types. Non-fiction, adult—inspira- 
tional, travel, science, art, music, nature, eco- 
nomics, sociology. Verse. Juveniles. Royalties. 

DRAKE (FREDERICK J.) & CO. 1006 S. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. Home-furnishing. Text-books. 

DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Plays. 

DUFFIELD & CoO., 211 E. 19th St., N. Y. Novels— 
all types. Juvenile fiction, 2 to 16 years; fairy 
tales. Non-fiction—all types. Text-books. Greet- 
ing cards, games, calendars, novelties. Royalties 
and other basis. Hoppin. 

DUTTON (E. P.) & CO., 681 5th Ave, N. Y. 


Novels. Non-fiction—relig:ous, world problems. 
Short-story collections. Verse. Juveniles. Text- 
books. Royalties. G. M. Acklom. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Frank- 
lin, O. (25 to 50 publications yearly.) Amateur 


entertainments,, plays, cantatas, orations. Out- 
right purchase. 
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Wabash Ave., Chi- 
Art calendars. 


IEXTIENSION PRESS, 180 N. 
cago. Catholic religious volumes. 
FENNO ( R. F.) & CO., 16 E. 
Juveniles. 
FINANCIAL 


17th 


co., 9 Newbury St., 
vearly.) Law, busi- 
Specializes in finan- 
3enja- 


PUBLISHING 

Boston, Mass. (3 or 4 vols. 
ness, finance. Text-books. 
cial tables. A stated sum plus royalties. 


min Fisher. 

FITZGERALD PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 18 
Vesey St., N. Y. Plays, handbooks, entertain- 
ments, games. Outright purchase and rovalties. 
Rights sometimes released by special arrange- 
ment. R. H. Behrens. 

KK.) ©O., 133 W. N. Y. 
(70,000 up). Novelized dramas. 

FORBES & COMPANY, 443 S. Dearborn St, Chi- 

Non-fiction, adult—all types. Royalties. 


Novels 


cago. 
FOSTER (CHAR L WS) PUBL ISHING CO., Phila- 
delphia. educational. 


Stu: art St., Boston. 


(THE), 454 
Juveniles 


Novels—all types. 
Text-books. Gift hooks. 
purchase, royalties, or 
Releases rights on 


FOUR SEAS CO., 
(50 vols. yearly.) 
Non-fiction—all types. 
Translations. Outright 
frequently author’s expense. 
commission basis. 

FRANK-MAURICE, INC., 15 W. 37th St., N. Y. 
Novels—high literary quality, also popular ap- 
peal. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—biography, 
history, travel, music, sociology, business. Verse. 
Collections of ‘'short-stories. Royalties. 

FRENCH (SAMUEL), 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. (250 
vols. yearly.) Plays, long and short, for ama- 
teurs, Little Theaters, reading and study. Oc- 
casional reprints. Royalties or outright purchase. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-360 4th Ave., N. Y 
Novels. Non-fiction. Juveniles. Semi-educa- 
tional volumes. Royalties. R. KE. Leppert. 


GABRIEL (SAMUEL) SONS & CoO., 74 
N. Y. Juveniles, 3 to 6 years. Cutouts. 
ties. Ideas. Outright purchase as a rule, 
casionally royalties. A. R. Gabriel. 

GINN & COMPANY, 15 Ashburton PI., Boston. 
(100 vols. yearly.) _Text-books—history, geogra- 
phy, science, popular science, agriculture, fine 
arts, music, education. Rovalties. Releases 
foreign book rights. C. H. Thurber. 

GRAHAM (CHARLES E.) & CO., 39 Division St., 
Newark, N. J. (Limited market.) Juvenile fic- 
tion, 2 to 12 years; fairy tales. Picture books. 
Specializes in toy books. Outright purchase. 

or PUBLISHER, INC., 112 E. 19th St., 

Y. (Limited market.) Novels. Non-fiction. 
Royalties. Retains rights. Ww. 
Greenberg. 

GRIFFITH & ROWLAND PRESS, Philadelphia. 
Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction—religious. 

GROSSET & DUNLAP, 1140 Broadway, N. Y. (175 


vols. yearly.) Manuscripts not solicited but will 
Juvenile 


5th Ave., 
Novel- 
oc- 


receive attention. Novels—reprints. 
fiction—popular series, 3 to 16 years. Specialty— 
series for boys’ and girls. Royalties. Releases 


rights. H. F. Juergens. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 430 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Text-books—all types. 
BRACE & CoO., 383 Madison Ave., 


(100 vols. yearly.) Novels—high weg A 
Yo 


quality. Juvenile fiction, 9 to 16 years 
fairy tales. Non-fiction, ‘adult and juvenile—all 
types. Verse (2 vols. yearly). Collections of 


short-stories (3 vols. yearly.) Gift books. Spe- 


in educational books for colleges and 


cializes 
high schools and trade books. Royalties. Re- 
leases rights by special arrangement. About 


one-half of yearly list furnished by regular 


writers. 
BROTHERS, 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 


HARPER & 
Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction—business, semi- 
Dramas. Verse. 


educational, miscellaneous. 
Royalties. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 21 Randall Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. Non-fiction—biographies, edu- 
cational books. Text-books. 

HEATH (D. C.) & CO., 50 Beacon St., Boston. 

Text-books. Dictionaries. Usually royalties, 

sometimes outright purchase. Frank W. Scctt. 
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HENLEY (NORMAN W.) PUBLISHING CO., 2? 
W. 45th St., N. Y. Non-fiction—scientific, elec. 
trical, practical and technical. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDRIDGE, 11 Union Square, 
N. Y. Text-books. Educational. 

HOEBER (PAUL B.) INC., 67-69 FE. 59th St. 
N. Y. Medical works. 


tY) AND COMPANY, 19 W. 44th 
. Novels—all types. Juveniles. Non- fic. 
and serious, poetry, business, 
Technical text-books. Royalties. Elliot Holt. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 2 Park St., Boston, 
Novels—all types. Non-fiction—serious and re- 
ligious. Juveniles. Short-story collections. Verse, 
Text- books. Royalties. Ferris Greenslet. 
HYMAN-McGEE CO., 158 W. Washington St, 
Chicago. Novels. Gift-books. Miscellaneous. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS CO., 381 4th 
Ave., N. Y. (Limited market.) Novels, high 
literary quality, sociological and problem stories, 
Translations. Non-fiction, adult—biography, his- 
tory, philosophy, politics, sociology, education, 
religion. Text-books. Collections of short-stories, 
Specializes in books with modern trend.  Royal- 
ties, or at author’s expense. Releases rights by 
special arrangement. 


JENNINGS & GRAHAM, Cincinnati, O. Novels. 
Non-fiction—inspirational, religious, theological, 
devotional. 

JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
Broad St. and G:rard Ave., Philadelphia. Jewish 
religious and serious works. Juveniles. 

JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., Richmond, Va. 
School text-books. 

JONES (MARSHALL) CO., 
ton. Juveniles. Religious works. 
supplementary works. Novels. 
at author’s expense. 

JUDSON PRESS (THE), 1701 Chestnut St., 
delphia. Religious books and Bibles. 


KENEDY (P. J.) & SON, 44 Barclay St., N. Y. 


212 Summer St., Bos- 
Text-books; 
Royalties; or 


Phila- 


Novels (80,000). Juveniles (50 ,000). Religious 
works. Specializes in Catholic publications. 
Royalties or outright purchase. 

341 FE. Ohio St. 


KERR (CHARLES 
Chicago. (Very limited market.) Non-fiction— 
sociology, economics, evolution. Usually author's 
expense. Retains foreign book rights. John 
Keracher. 

KNOPF (ALFRED A.) 730 5th Ave., N. Y._ Novels, 
Short-story collections. Non-fiction—all types. 
Text-books. Verse. Juveniles. Specializes in 
American fiction. Royalties. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, 2001 Calumet 
cago. Educational. 

LAIRD & LEE, 1223 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Gift books. Mechanical and electrical books. 
teference. Dictionaries. Text-books. 

LIEBER & LEWIS, 21 Vandewater St., N. 
Novels (90,000), short- story collections "(90 ‘ony. 
Non-fiction. Verse. Royalties, outright  pur- 


Ave., Chi- 


chase, or at author’s expense. 
LIPPINCOTT (J. B.) COMPANY, E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia. (75 to 100 vols. yearly.) 
Novels (75,000 to 80,000)—love, romance, realism, 
adventure, Western, sea, detective, mystery, 
problem. Juveniles (50,000 to 75 ,000)—12 to 16 
years; rarely fairy tales. Non- fiction—adult and 
juvenile, all types. Text-books. Specializes in 


general fiction, educational and medical works. 
No poetry, essays, or very young children’s books. 
Releases all rights except foreign. Royalties; 
occasional outright purchase. J. Jefferson Jones. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CoO., 34 Beacon St., Boston. 


Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction, adult—inspira- 
tional, biographies, travel, descriptive. Text- 
books. No poetry. Royalties. 


LONGMAN’S, GREEN & CO., 55 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Novels. Juveniles. Non- fiction—biography, science, 
philosophy, travel, technical and _ refer- 
ence.. Verse. E. F. 

“LOTHROP, LEE & CO., 273-275 Con-- 
gress St., Boston. Novels (50,000 to 100,000). 
Juveniles (25,000 to 100,000). Non-fiction—serious 
works. Short-story collections. Gives prominence 
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to juveniles. Royalties or outright purchase. 
W. F. Gregory. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. 
(Limited market.) Text-books for grade and 
high schools, and business colleges. Royalties 


or outright purchase. Guy Burnett. 


MACAULAY CO., (THE), 115 E. 23d St., N. Y. 
Novels. Juveniles. Novelized versions of plays. 


Translations. 

MACMILLAN CO., (THE), 64 5th Ave.e, N. Y. 
Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction—biographies, eco- 
nomics, travel, scientific, world problems. Tech- 
nical text-books. Royalties. Harold Strong 
Latham. 

MACRAE SMITH COMPANY, 1712 Ludlow St., 
Philadelphia. Novels. Juveniles, all ages; fairy 
tales. Non-fiction, adult—biographies, travel, 
nature, religious. Gift books. Royalties and 
outright purchase. Releases rights by special 
arrangement. Allan M. Smith. 

MARTIN’S (JOHN) BOOK HOUSE, 33 W. 
st. N. Y. Juveniles. 

McBRIDE (ROBERT M.) & CO., 7 W. 16th St., 
N. Y. (50 vols. yearly.) Novels—high literary 
quality, also popular appeal, adventure, detective, 
mystery, with American settings. No juveniles. 
Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, travel, 
geography, handicraft, religion, mental science. 
Technical—household arts. Verse occcasionally. 
Specializes in ‘‘fiction of a definite literary qual- 
ity, and adventure and mystery, and travel 
books.”” No popular love stories. Royalties. 
Releases rights by special arrangement. 
McCLURG (A. C.) & CO., 333 E. Ontario St., Chi- 

Novels—popular 


49th 


cago. (25 to 50 vols. vearly.) 

appeal, romance, adventure, Western, with 
American settings. Non-fiction, adult—biogra- 
phy, history, popular science, handicraft, agri- 
culture, sports. Specializes in Western books. 
Royalties. Releases all rights. 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 370 7th Ave., N. Y. 
(100 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—science, 
agriculture, business, economics, engineering. 
Text-books. Royalties. 


McKAY (DAVID) COMPANY, 604 S. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia. Juveniles. Dictionaries. Mis- 
cellany. 
McLOUGHLIN BROTHERS, 890 Broadway, N. Y. 
Juveniles, especially color book juveniles. 
McMURTRIE, (DOUGLAS C.) INC, 240 W. 40th 
St. N. Y. (Very limited market.) Typography 
and bibliography books. Douglas ©. McMurtrie. 
MEDICI SOCIETY (THE), 755 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. Picture guide-books. Art reproductions. 
Ralph T. Hale. 
MERRIAM (G. & C.) Co., Springfield, Mass. Eng- 
lish dictionaries. 
MERRILL (CHARLES E.) COMPANY, 
Ave., N. Y. Novels. Juvenile fiction. 
books. 
METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, 150 5th Ave., N. 
Y. Religious books. 
MINER (WILLIAM HARVEY) CoO., 3618 Franklin 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Non-fiction—biographies, 
science. 
MINTON, BALCH & CO., 17 E. 45th St., N. Y. 
(30 vols. yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 80,000)— 
high literary quality, love, sea. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, history, travel. Royalties. Re- 
rights by special arrangement. E. 
ch. 


440 4th 
Text- 


MODERN LIBRARY, INC., 71 W.. 46th St. N. Y. 
(Limited market.) Essays. Inspirational vol- 


umes. Plays. 
MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., (THE), Mil- 
Waukee, Wis. Religious discussions. 

MUNN & CO., 233 Broadway, N. Y. Technical. 
scientific and mechanical. 


NATIONAL BOOK CO., Cincinnati, O. Popular 
current topics. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 239 S. American 
Philadelphia. Bibles. 


NELSONS’ (THOMAS) & SONS, 381 4th Ave., 
Prayer books. Hymnals. Classics. 
eniles. 
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NEWSON & COMPANY, 73 5th Ave., N. Y. (Lim- 
ited market.) Children’s text-books. Collections 
of short-stories. Royalties or outright purchase. 

NICHOLS (C. A.) PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, 
Mass. Historical and educational. 

NOBLE & NOBLE, 76 5th Ave., N. Y. (Many 
vols. yearly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile— 
history, geography, science, music, anthologies, 
education ,business, religion. Text-books. De- 
bates. Verse. Collections of short-stories. Chil- 
dren’s gift books, games, cutouts. Classical 
collections. Dictionaries. Specializes in text- 
books. No fiction. Royalties; sometimes out- 
right purchase. Releases rights by special ar- 
— G. Clifford Noble and J. Kendrick 
Noble. 


OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., 57 Rose St., N. Y. 
(Limited Market.) Novels of popular appeal. 
Non-fiction, adult—popular science, handicraft. 
Hand Books—semi-educational. Joke Books. 
Specializes in reprints, paper and cloth bound. 
Outright purchase. Releases all rights. F. B. 
Ogilvie. 

OPEN COURT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 122 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Non-fiction, adult—philoso- 
yhy, science, mathematics, religious research. 

rs. Mary Carus. 

OPTIMIST PUBLISHING 
New Thought. 

ORANGE JUDD CoO., 315 5th Ave., N. Y. Techni- 
cal—stock-raising, gardening, horticulture, archi- 
tecture, artisans’ and manual-training books. 
Specializes in agriculture. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 35 W. 32d St., 
N. Bibles. Verse. Non-fiction—biography, 
political economy, history, science. Text-books. 


Brookline, Mass. 


PAGE (L. C.) & COMPANY, 53 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. (30 to 40 vols. yearly. Novels (60,000 to 
80,000) high literary quality, also popular appeal. 
Juvenile fiction. (50,000 to 70,000), 6 to 16 years. 
Non-fiction, adult—travel, handicraft, fine arts, 
music, inspirational, anthologies. Rarely collec- 
tions of short-stories. Gift books—art, travel, 
music. Specializes in clean literature, erotic, 
problem. Usually outright purchase, sometimes 
royalties. Releases rights by special arrange- 
ment. 

PENN PUBLISHING CO. (THE), 925 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia. Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction— 
travel. Gift books. Royalties. F. W. Shoemaker. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CoO., 119 W. 
40th St., N. Y. Health, hygiene, physical culture. 

PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Boston. Non- 
fiction—serious,. religious, historical. Juveniles. 

PIONEER PUBLISHING CO., 111 E. 6th St., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. Non-fiction, adult—commercial 
law, classics, science, agriculture, fine arts, edu- 
cation, civics. Text-books. Royalties. Releases 
rights by special arrangement. J. W. Pinson. 

PITMAN (ISAAC) & SONS, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
Non-fiction, adult—scientific, technical, arts and 
crafts, vocational, business handbooks, com- 
mercial, education. 

POTT (JAMBS) & CoO., 214 E. 23d St., N. Y. 
Bibles, prayer books, religious volumes. 

PRANG CO., (THE), 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
Educational art books. 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, The 
Westminster Press, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia. Religious text-books. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, N. 
J: (15 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction—all types 
Verse. Royalties or commissions. Releases all 
rights, sometimes by special arrangement. Paul 
G. Tomlinson. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, 
Ill. Educational for teachers and children. 

PUTNAM’S (G. P.) SONS, 2 W. 45th St. N. Y. 
Novels. Non-fiction—miscellaneous. Juveniles. 
Royalties. E. W. Putnam. 


RAND McNALLY & CO., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
Atlases, Maps, Juveniles. F. M. Hammitt. 


REBMAN COMPANY, 141-145 W. 36th St., N. Y. 
Medical books. 
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REILLY & LEE Co., 536 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, 
Ill. Novels. Juveniles. Verse. Gift books. 
Health books. Dictionaries... Game books. Royal- 
ties. Leigh Reilly. 

RENARD (CHARLES) COMPANY, 21 E. 40th St., 
N. Y. Works of established writers. Classics. 
Juveniles. 

REPUBLIC BOOK CoO., 157 E. 47th St., N. Y. (No 
market.) Educational, sociology, economics. 
John D. Long. 

REVEL (FLEMING H.) CO., 158 5th Ave., WN. Y. 
(100 vols. yearly.) Novels—romance, sea, re- 
lig us. American settings. Juvenile fiction, all 
ages. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—biography, 
business, sports, religion. Text-books. Diction- 
aries. Specializes n religion, travel. juveniles, 
fiction with a purpose. No sex material. Royal- 
ties. Releases rights. Philip I. Roberts. 


eo PUBLISHING CO., 250 Park Ave., 
Y. Books for salesmen. 
siete PRESS CoO.,. (THE), E. 26th St., 
(50 vols. yearly.) fiction—law, 
science, sociology, education, busness. Text- 
books. Technical—eng.neering, industrial, aira- 
nautical. Royalties. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO., 623 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. (10 to 15 vols. yearly.) Non-fict on, 
juvenile—biography, historical, travel, geography, 
science, agriculture, education Text-books. 
Royalties, occasionally outright purchase. R. K. 
Row. 


SANBORN (BENJ. H.) & CO., Chicago. Text- 
books. Royalties. W. F. Young. 


SARGENT (PORTER E.), 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Educat’onal. Guide-books. Hand- books. 


SAUNDERS (W. B.) COMPANY, W. Wash'ngton 
S1., Philadelphia. (62 vols. yearly.) Non-fic- 
tion—science. Text-books. Technical—medicine, 
surgery, veterinary, science, dentistry, nursing. 
Royalt es. R. W. Greene. 

AMERICAN PUB. CO., 233 Broadway, 

. Y. Scientific. 

BOOK CORPORATION, 239 W. 39th 
(Limited Market ) Technical— 
architecture. building, heating, plumbing, hard- 
ware, iron and steel, sheet metal working, auto- 
mob ‘le. 

SCOTT FORESMAN & CoO., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. (Limited market.) Text-books. Royal- 
ties or at author’s expense. Gilbert W. Kelly. 

SCRIBNER’S (CHARLES) SONS, 597 5th Ave., 
N. Y. Novels (60.000 to 150,000). Juveniles 
(30,000 to 80,000) Non-fiction, adult—serious, 
religious. Text-books. Short-story collect.ons. 
Verse. Royalties. 

SEARS (J. H) & CO., 40 W. 57th St, N. Y. 
Class'cs, Standard sets. Miscellaneous non- 
fiction. 

SELTZER (THOMAS), 5 W. 50th St., N. Y Novels 
—all types. Juveniles from four years up. Fairy 
tales. Non-fiction, adult and juven.le—biography, 
history, philosophy, anthologies, pol.tics. sociology, 
education. Verse. Juven le and travel gift books. 
Royalties and advance. Adela S. Seltzer. 

SHAW (A. W.) CO.,:Cass. Huron and Erie Sts., 
Chicago. (52 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction (200,000) 
—political sc ence, agriculture, business, account- 
ing, advertising, correspondence, economics, 
finance, foreign trade, income taxes, investments, 
merchandising, office management, organization 
and management, personnel, psycholozy, rail- 
roads, real estate, retailing sales management, 
salesmanship, labor relations. Specialty—busi- 
ness. Royalties. Thomas S Rockwell. 

SHAY (FRANK) 4 Christopher St., N. Y. Novels. 
Non-fict’on. Plays. 

SIEBEL PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 32-34 W. 
20th St, N. Y. Novels (50000 to 100,000)—high 
literary quality. ~ tvnes. Juvenile fiction, 8 to 
16 years (a few 4 to 6); fairv tales. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, history, travel, popular science, 
sports. Spec.alties—popular and lterary fiction 
and non-fiction lending ilself to exploitation. 
Royalties and outight purchase. Releases 
rights by special arrangement. James W. Gil- 
man. 


WHITMAN CO., Chicago. Juveniles. 
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SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY, 39 Division 
St., Newark, N. J. Educational. Juveniles, 
Robert D. Williamson. 

— AND SCHUSTER, INC., 37 W. 57th St, 

Y. (Limited market.) Novels—high literary 
he Non-fiction, adult—all types. Royalties, 
Releases rights by special arrangement. YM. 
Lincoln Schuster. 

SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., 41 Mt. Vernon St, 
Boston. Novels. (75,000 to 150, 000). Juveniles 
(60,000 to 100,000). Essays. Annual collections 
of best plays, short-stories, verse. Miscellaneoug 
non-fiction. Royalties. 

STANTON (JOHN R.) CO., 2537-9 S._ State St. 
Chicago. General standard books. Juveniles, 
STOKES (FREDERICK A.) & CO., 443 4th Ave, 
N. Y. _Novels—all types. Non- ‘fiction—serious 

types. Juveniles. Royalties. F. A. Stokes. 

STRATFORD COMPANY, THE, 234-240 Boylston 
St., Boston. Fiction—all types. Non-fiction— 
educational, anthologies, verse, etc. Royalties, 

SULLY (GEORGE) & CO., 114 E. 25th St., N. Y. 
(Limited market.) Juvenile fiction, 6 to 15 
years; no fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult—in- 
spirational, anthologies, handicraft, education, 
sports. Compiled reference works. No novels, 
Royalties and _ outright Releases 
rnghts by special arrangement. G. T. Wadleigh, 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., INC., 76 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. Translated text-books. 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE, 
1228-34 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Juveniles, 
Sunday School text- books. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago. Non-fiction, adult—ph. losophy, 
law, ‘philology, science, popular sc’ence, fine arts, 
politi es. sociology, education, business, religion. 
Text-books. Royalties or at author’s ex pense. 
Gordon J. Laing. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Text-books. George Wahr. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Minn. No market except for faculty members. 
Serious and scientific works. Text-books. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. Educational. 


VAN NOSTRAND CO., 8 Warren St., N. Y. Non- 
fiction—education, business. Text-books. Tech- 
nical--all types. 

VIKING PRESS, INC., (THE), 30 Irving P1., 
Novels—high literary quality. Non- fiction, oe 
and juvenile—all types. Verse. Collections of 
short stories. Gift books. Royalties. Releases 
rights by special arrangement. 

VIR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1505 Race St, 
Philadelphia. Novels—religious. Non-fiction—in- 
spirational, self-help, physical training. Health 
books dealing with sex in a rational way. Out- 
right purchase. 

VOLLAND (P. F.) & CO., Joliet, Ill. Juveniles 
(5,000 to 25,000), picture cards, calendars, novel- 
ties. Gladys Nelson Muter. 


WAGNER (HARR) PUBLISHING CO., 149 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco. (15 vols. yearly.) 
Elementary school text-books. Pedogogy. Royal- 
ties—10 per cent on cash sales. Harr Wagner. 

WARNE (FREDERICK) & CO., 26 E. 33d St. 
N. Y. Juven le fiction (up to 38, 000) 6 to 8 years, 
well illustrated. Royalties or as agreed. E. A. 
Dumahant. 

WATT (G. HOWARD), 558 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Novels (over 75,000). Juveniles. Royalties. 
WATT (W. J.) & CO., 48 W. 27th St., N. Y. 

Novels (over 70,000). 

WEBB BOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 10th St. 
at Cedar and Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. (Lim- 
ited market.) Non- fiction—agriculture, home 
economics, vocat’onal, industrial. Text-books. 
Royalties. Edward C. Downing. 

WHEELER (W. H.) & CO., 352 E. 22d St., Chicago. 
Text-books. 


WILDE ( W. A.) CO., 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Juvenile fiction (40,000 to 50,000), all ages— 
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semi-educational or semi-supplementary read- 
ing; non-fiction, adult .and juvenile—history, 
travel, inspirational, religious. Royalties. Rights 
released by special arrangement. A. H. Wilde. 
WILLIAMS & WILKINS CoO., Mt. Royal & Guilford 
Ave., Baltimore, Md., (40 to 50 vols. yearly.) 


Non- fiection—science, ‘popular science, philology, 
agriculture, education. Text-books. Technical— 
medicine, biology, bacteriology, chemistry, psv- 
chology, personal research, nature. Usually 
Royalties, or at author’s expense. Releases 
rights by special arrangement. Charles C. 
Thomas. 


WINSTON (JOHN C) CO., 1006 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. Fiction. Juveniles. Non-fiction—refer- 
ence books, toasts, toys, garden.ng, sports, agri- 
ore. Text-books. Dictionaries. Logan Howard- 
Smit 

WISE (WM. H.) & CO., 
Educational, Classics. 
modern sets. 


50 W. 47th St., N. Y. 
Specializes in standard 
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(THE), 600 Lexington Ave., 
- (No market.) Educational and religious 
volumes furnished by the Y. . C. A. Royalties. 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY, 313 Park Hill Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. Text-books. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. C. W. Hodgson. 


WOMANS PRESS, 
N. Y 


WORLD SYNDICATE CO., INC., 112 W. 40th 
N. Bibles: Bible story books. Dic- 
tionaries. 

INC., (THE), 9 


W. 64th St., N. Y. (Cl osed’ market.) 
laneous works, on cooperative basis. 

WYCIL & COMPANY, 206 Broadway, N. Y. For- 
eign language text-books. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 143 Elm St., New 
Conn. Text-books. Verse. Juveniles. 

Religious and educational volumes. 
Specializes in scholarly works. Royalties or 
frequently at author’s expense. 


Miscel- 


Tabloid 


Reviews 


Books That Will Interest the Writer 


Books reviewed can be secured through THE 
AutHor & JouRNALIsT at publishers’ prices, plus 
postage charge of 15 cents. 


CROWELL’s HANDBOOK FOR READERS AND WRITERS. 
Edited by Henrietta Gerwig. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. $3.50. 


An extremely valuable reference book for the 
writer and so replete with interesting information 
that it makes fascinating reading for the literary 
browser. Just what its sub-title implies: a dic- 
tionary of famous characters and plots in legend, 
fiction, drama, opera, and poetry. It goes further 
than this, however, by giving the meaning and 
origin of innumerable familiar terms and phrases. 


How to Writt. The Corona Typewriter Co., 


Inc., Groton, N. Y. 


Worth reading. A chapter on Style by Bruce 
Barton; on the Writing of Fiction by Ray Long, 
editor of Cosmopolitan; on Scenario Writing by 
James R. Quirk, editor of Photoplay; others on 
Interviewing, Advertisement Writing, the Eti- 
quette of Private Correspondence, Business Letter 
Writing, Manuscript Preparation and Submission. 
Sample pages of manuscripts prepared by Peter 
B. Kyne, Irvin S. Cobb, and Octavus Roy Cohen 
show that the “copy” of professional writers is 
ot by neatness and careful attention to 
etails. 


SHAKESPEAREAN STupIES SiMPLIFIED. By Fred- 
erick Warde and E. F. Sisk. Pioneer Publishing 
Company, Fort Worth, Tex. 


A convenient summary of information needed 
by the student or general reader for proper ap- 
preciation of Shakespeare and his works. Com- 
monly accepted facts about the great dramatist are 


clearly stated. Outlines of the plays, with im- 
portant quotations; suggestions for studying a 
play; sketches and photos of great Shakespearean 
actors, supplement the historical matter. 


THE NEWSPAPER Worker. By James Philip Mac- 
Carthy. Frank-Maurice, Inc., New York. $2.50. 


Practical information by a long-time reporter 
and city editor, on the essentials of reporting, 
news-writing, and editing. Better than most text- 
books on journalism, because written by a news- 
paper man from actual experience, rather than by 
a college professor from theoretical knowledge. 
Cub reporters would be saved many humiliating 
experiences if they could digest this volume before 
reporting for the first day’s assignments. 


THE ForREMAN OF THE Forty-Bar. By Frank C. 
Robertson. Barse & Hopkins, New York. 


Robertson is one of the most popular Western- 
story authors and knows the life of which he 
writes. The publishers of this novel challenge 
readers with what they assert to be a new slant 
on the Western story. The action revolves around 


‘Owyhee, a hero whose life is a mystery—until 


the denouement. The many who apparently read 
and enjoy Westerns will like this. 


THE Return oF ANTHONY TRENT. By Wyndham 
Martyn. Barse & Hopkins, New York. 


The keen brain of a reformed criminal weaves 
a net around the real criminal to save an inno- 
cent friend from prison. Written by a master of 
the mystery novel, who knows how to secure sus- 
pense and interest. Wyndham Martyn, though 
dwelling on the Mojave Desert, lays the scenes 
of his yarns in New York and London. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Love Romances, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, is a new magazine announced for appearance 
in December by Fiction House, Inc. Betty Ben- 
nett, managing editor, reports its needs as follows: 
“We are in immediate need of love stories of 
the melodramatic, heart-throb type. This maga- 
zine will appeal to the girl whose life is drab, who 
longs for romance and exciting moments.. There- 
fore, the heroine, as a rule, should be the poor 
girl into whose life come romance and drama. 
The most desirable element, and the most difficult 
to obtain, is sympathetic treatment, the story that 
is told in such a way that the reader feels the 
heartache, the struggle, the thrill and happiness 
of the heroine. The plot, which should contain 
plenty of action, may be as melodramatic and 
extravagant as one wishes, the more unusual and 
original, the better. Other desirable attributes are 
glamor, mystery and suspense, pathos and heart- 
ache. Stories not apt to fit are (1) the weak, 
sentimental; (2) the long-description, complicated- 
style story; (3) the thematic or subtle story; (4) 
the one with a too hackneyed or too simple plot; 
(5) the sophisticated story. The ideal story is a 
strong story, full of “sob,” struggle, action, 
romance, glamor, and it has a satisfying love 
ending. The preferred length for stories is 3000 
to 6000 words, novelettes 10,000 to 15,000, and 
serials 30,000 to 80,000. Poems also are wanted. 
Prompt decision and payment on acceptance. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to Betty Bennett.” 


Youth’s Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
announces the appointment of Harford Powel, Jr., 
former editor of Collier’s and of Harper’s Bazar, 
as editor. Mr. Powel writes: “You might empha- 
size the fact that The Youth’s Companion is edited 
for boys and girls, and is interested in both fiction 
and articles embodying first-class experiences which 
are interesting to young people between twelve and 
eighteen.” 


Cowboy Stories, 799 Broadway, New York, “de- 
sires novelettes of 25,000 to 28,000 words,” writes 
the editor, Harold Hersey, “Cowboy Stories is the 
first fully illustrated Western magazine. By il- 
lustrations we mean a dozen or so for novelettes 
and two or three per short story.” 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio, 
publisher of plays for amateur entertainments, 
cantatas, etc., writes that it is in the market for 
a good collection of orations and declamations. 
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Science and Invention, 53 Park Place, New 
York, J. H. Kraus, field editor, writes: “We are 
in the market for popular scientific manuscripts 
dealing with astronomy, aviation, biology, chem- 
istry, invention, magic, medicine, physics, radio, 
formulas, electricity, wrinkles and, in fact, any 
scientific. subject. We do not want essays or 
editorials, but like short-stories of 2000 to 5000 
words and serials of 30,000 to 50,000 words. 
These stories must be scientific. All manuscripts 
should be accompanied by sketches or photos. If 
a contributor desires to submit a rough sketch il- 
lustrating his purpose, our art:sts will do the rest. 
We do not want non-scientific material, catalog’ re- 
prints, newspaper or magazine reprints. At the 
present time we pay for articles at prize rates 
which if figured at a word rate amounts to from 
3 cents a word up to occasionally 50 cents. The 
magazine offers $1000 in prizes every month for! 
articles, aside from its many monthly prize con- 
tests. This publication, as well as our other pub- 
lications, offers big prizes for contests. The Per- 
petual Motion Contest, which has been running 
for two years, offers $5000 in prizes. The Physi- 
cal Phenomena Contest offers $5000 in prizes. 
The Psychical Phenomena Contest offers $11,000 
in prizes for production of spirit manifestations 
without the aid of trickery. The Rat Contest 
closing in December offers $250 in prizes for 
means of exterminating rats. One hundred dollars 
in prizes is being awarded in a contest which 
starts in the November issue for devices or articles 
made from old photographic films, and a new 
contest is to start in the December issue which is 
bound to interest everyone. The total in awards 
for this new contest will amount to $5000. We 
incidentally pay $1 for each scient fic error found 
in the press or in scientific magazines, provided 
that a funny pun or a humorous letter of around 
50 words accompanies the misstatement.” 


The Creative Dance Magazine, 4 W. Fortieth 
Street, New York, is a new quarterly publication 
devoted to the art of the dance and edited by 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn. Special articles 
by authorities on the arts related to the dance 
will be used. The endeavor of the editors will 
be to make the magazine broadly interpretive of 
the best thought which is being given today to 
the art of the dance in all countries. 


Movie Weekly and Your Car, Macfadden pub- 
lications, have been discontinued. 
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David C. Cook Company, Elgin, Il., David C. 
Cook, Jr., managing editor, writes: “I have just 
gone over the summaries of the needs and re- 
quirements of our different Sunday School story 
papers and brought these up-to-date. All stories 
should have American young people as characters. 
The messages should grow out of some compl:ca- 
tion and final adjustment between child charac- 
ters, rather than between children and adults. This 
applies especially to the papers for young people. 
Stories should have a real plot, w:th suspense, sur- 
prise and climax. Seasonable stories should be 
submitted from four to eight months in advance. 
Reports on material are made within a month. 
Payment is made on acceptance. Specific needs of 
our publications are as follows: 

“The Boy’s World is for boys 13 to 16 years of 
age and desires short-stories of 2000 to 2400 
words with American boys 17 to 20 years of age 
as characters. Motive and theme should have to 
do with the world of the boy and his pal. The ap- 
peal should be made to the primitive, virile instincts 
of boy nature, bringing out the highest ideals of 
Americanism, fair play, loyalty and service. Plot, 
quick action, suspense, adventure and mystery are 
essential. Elements not desired are slang, curse 
words, smoking, drinking, crime, death-bed scenes, 
theatre, dancing, love and romance, acts of un- 
natural and uncalled-for sacrifice, ‘goody-goody’ 
boys, tacked-on morals, hackneyed themes, tiresome 
descriptions and long conversations. Short articles, 
100 to 500 words, are desired for our various de- 
partments. We can also use a few feature articles, 
each illustrated by 2 to 5 photos, dealing with 
topics of special interest to boys. 


“What To Do is for boys and girls 9 to 12 years 
of age. It uses stories which stress action, construc- 
tion and occupational plays of 2000 to 2400 words 
in length; serials of two to six chapters. Oc- 
casionally we use a story of animal life (1000 to 
1800 words) with real plot, animals acting as main 
characters but which are true to nature, and carry 
a helpful message. Short articles of 100 to 500 
words, with or without drawings or photographs, 
are in demand for the departments. 


“Dew Drops, a paper for children from 6 to 
9 years, uses stories which have action and thrill, 
but must also have helpful teachings. Omit rob- 
bers, crime, arrests, cruelty to animals or people. 
Tell about boys and girls of 8 years of age. Stories 
with flowers, trees, and inanimate objects as char- 
acters whose purpose is to give information, non- 
sense stories with objects talking, or of fairies, 
goblins, etc., are never available. Very short verse 
for children is used, and items (not sermonettes). 

“The Girl’s Companion, for girls from 13 to 17 
years, uses short-stories of American girls of 2000 
to 2400 words in length. The appeal of stories 
should be made to the womanly instincts of the 
modern girl in her relationship to the great uni- 
versal sisterhood. The theme should bring out 
qualities of heroism, loyalty, fair play and sac- 
tifice. We have no. use for that point of view 
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which says that stories for girls.of teen age should 
be merely pretty, quietly entertaining, instructive 
and sentimental. We cannot use stories of love and 
romance. Feature articles of 1000 words, illus- 
trated, and small items for the departments are 
desired. 

“Countryside is a paper designed for the farm 
family and .Sunday-school. It desires stories of 
2000 .to 2400 words dealing with life on the 
farm and its problems. Stories of orphans are 
not wanted, as the typical family is not repre- 
sented. The setting must be in the open country 
and not in the small town. Stories should have 
quick action, suspense, heart appeal and convey 
a real farm-life message. Items of interest to all 
ages having to do with the moral welfare, social, 
amusement and educational sides of farm life are 
desired, but not items on technical farming. 


“Young People’s Weekly is for readers from 17 
to 22 years. Short-stories of 2000 to 2700 words 
having American young men and women of 19 to 
22 years of age as characters are wanted. The 
stories must be high class literature in the best 
sense of the term. Nothing cheap or suggesting 
melodrama or blood-and-thunder will be considered. 
Feature articles of 1000 words illustrated by two 
to five photographs concerning successful young 
people, science, invention, religious movements and 
similar topics, can be used. Departmental items of 
100 to 150 words are desired. Merely inspirational 


material is not wanted.” 
xk * 


The Open Road, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, 
has recently been changed from a magazine for 
young men to a magazine for boys. Clayton H. 
Ernst, editor, states that he can use articles of 
500 to 3000 words, on how to make money, on 
how to prepare for work and on getting ahead. 
Short-stories of 2000 to 7000 words dealing with 
school-life, adventure, mystery and humor are 
used, serials up to 50,000 words, and humorous 
verse of 4 to 20 lines. Clean, vigorous reading 
for boys in their teens is desired. Payment 
is made at the rate of 1 cent a word on ac- 
ceptance. 


College Life, 119 Wooster Street, New York, 
absorbed Collegian Campus Comedy, 133 Wooster 
Street, New York, with the October issue. Be- 
ginning with the Christmas number, the maga- 
zine will be published monthly. The editor, N. L. 
Pines, announces: “We are in the market for 
articles and short-stories with a humorous col- 
legiate background. We cannot use anything 
longer than 1000 words. Payment is made at 1 
cent a word on acceptance.” 


Frontier, Garden City, N. Y., is to be increased 
with. the next issue to the large flat magazine 
size. It will make more of a feature of illus- 
trations, and will use a larger amount of material. 


Garden & Home Builder is the new title of 


Garden Magazine & Home Builder, Garden City, 
N. Y. 
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Whatever Your 
Question 


Be it the pro- 
nunciation of 
Vitamin or 
marquisette or soviet, the spell- 
ing of a puzzling word—the 
meaning of overhead, novo- 
caine, etc., this “Supreme Au- 
thority” 
Webster’s 
New International 


Dictionary 


conta'ns an accurate, final answer, 
407,000 words, 2700 pages, 6000 illus- 
trations. Constantly improved and 
kept up to date. Copyright, 1924. 
Regular and India Paper Editions. 
Write for specimen pages, prices, etc. 
Cross Word Puzzle workers should be 
equipped with the New International, 
for it is used as the authority by puz- 
zle editors. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 


—(@JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES 
M. REEVE, editors)—offers competent edi- 
torial assistance in the criticism, revision, 
and marketing of manuscripts. Home study 
for Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, | 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscr'pts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 
Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 


manship (Dimick) $3.00 
1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 

(RMesve) 2 50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 


Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson). 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 


36 Dramatic Situations (Polti) 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold) —.. 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)_.__. 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) _. — 


How to Write a Short Story (Quirk). .65 
The Way Into Print 50 
Catalogue 30 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 
Writers’ Service Bureau 
6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


In WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


WE ARE PRINTING 


Books of Distinctive 


Typography 


For authors desirous 
of issuing their own 
material — prose or 
verse —in book or 
booklet form. The 
Author & Journalist 
printing plant is one 
of the most modern 
and best equipped in 
the West. Our serv- 
ices not only insure 
typographical excel- 
lence, but correct 


copyrighting. 


In asking for estimates, 
be as specific as pos- 
sible. State how many 
copies will be nrinte |, 
kind of paper and style 
of binding, number of 
words in MS: and num- 
ber of nages desired. 
If possible, enclose 
sample of the st,le of 
publication you have 
in mind. The more 
specific the directions, 
the more definite our. 
estimate. 


THE WrITER’s MONTHLY 
_ Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a m ine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 
craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
~~ Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Grammatical errors corrected. Carbon copy. 
Crit'cism from the_ reader’s’ standpoint. 
Helpful suggestions. Price 50 cents per 1000 


words, 
Mattie Louise Moore 
1214 25th Avenue Meridian, Miss. 


and modern arrangement. We can handle 
all details, from designing the booklet to 


Printing Department 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1835 Champa Street. 


Denver, Colorado 


TYPING TELLS 
Let experts type, correct, revise that MS. 
Letter-perfect work, 60c per M with carbon. 
Revision. extra. 
THE WRITESHOP 
763 W. 10th St. San Pedro, California 


MS. 
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Industrial-Arts Magazine, 2487 Montgomery 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis., uses articles of 1000 
to 5000 words on the teaching, organization, and 
administration of manual-arts, industrial arts and 
vocational subjects in elementary, secondary and 
vocational schools. Payment is made as a rule on 
publication, though frequently on acceptance at % 
cent a word. Wm. Bruce, L. J. Vaughn and E. J. 
Lake are editors. 


College Comics, 221 E. Cullerton Street, Chicago, 
W. Robert Jenkins, editor, reports: “We desire 
stories and essays of 500 to 1500 words that are 
humorous and have collegiate background and in- 
terest; humorous serials of 10,000 words to book 
length. We have a large demand for jokes, skits 
and anecdotes. Material must be strictly sustained 
humor. Mere catchy stories are not acceptable. 
We do not want straight fiction, long verse of epic 
proportions, sex stuff, material that has a question- 
able reflection on colleges. Our general tendency is 
for shorter material, 500 to 1000 words. We are 
slightly overstocked in verse. Our rates are 1 cent 
aword for prose, 10 cents a line for verse, 50 cents 
and $1 for jokes and epigrams.” 


Artists and Models Magazine, 109 W. Forty- 
ninth Street, New York, announces that after 
the first of the year it will pay 1 cent a word and 
over for material. The present rate is % cent a 
word on publication. The editor, Miss Merle 
Hersey, reports: “We use storiettes of 1500 to 
2500 words, clean, clever, fiction either romantic 
or humorous, based upon life in the artist’s studio 
or on the stage. That is, stories of artist’s models, 
chorus girls, young artists struggling for a foot- 
hold in the art world, or those who have arrived. 
Risque or ‘sexy’ stories are not wanted. All 
manuscripts will be read and reported on within 
two weeks.” 


Merchant-Economist and Drygoodsman, 1627 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., Mills Wellsford of 
the staff, writes: “We will be in the market for 
articles on Christmas merchandising ideas from 
now on until the 31st of January. These articles 
should be from 800 to 1000 words in length and 
illustrated either by photographs or advertisé- 
ments. We are particularly in need of short items 
of 50 to 300 words, that can be illustrated. Un- 
usual Christmas window displays or interior deco- 
tations, selling plans for the entire Christmas 
campaign, untusual stunt ideas, and, in fact, any 
effective merchandising ideas, will be suitable. 
Our payments are 1 cent to 1% cents a word, 
{250 for photographs and $1.00 each for ac- 
cepted advertisements, in addition to copy rates.” 


Concordia Publishing House, Jefferson Avenue 
and Miami Street, St. Louis, Edmund Seuel, 
manager, writes: “Our publication activity is 
limited to the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran 
church. We publish mostly works that are writ- 
ten for us. It would, therefore, be useless for any 
author outside of our organization to consider us 
4a probable publisher of his work.” 
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The American Mercury, 700 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, states: “The impression has somehow got 
about that the articles in The Arts and Science 
department are written to order, and by favored 
eminentissimoes. That is not true. The depart- 
ment is dedicated especially to the younger and 
less authoritative artists and men of scence; they 
are invited to expose their ideas in it regardless 
of consequences. Contributions should keep within 
2000 words. Payment is made for them in cash 
and very promptly. At the moment there is a 
yearning for plausible treatises in the following 
realms: anthropology, surgery, physiology, paint- 
ing, juridic science, printing, finance, sculpture 
and pharmacology.” 


American Art Student and Commercial Artist, 
21 Park Row, New York, published by the Hub- 
bard Publishing Company for the Association of 
American Art Students, “rarely pays for material 
except by subscriptions,” reports the editor, Walter 
W. Hubbard. “We use short articles and verse 
dealing with artists, art students, sculptors, car-: 
toonists, sign painters, etc. We do not use fiction, 
humor or general material.” Art Lovers’ Maga- 
zine, “is essentially a pictorial magazine and pay- 
ment for manuscripts is only nominal,” the editor, 
Freeman H. Hubbard, states. “This magazine is 
published by Art Publications, Inc., affiliated w th 
the Hubbard Publishing Company. It is not so 
technical as The American Art Student and Com- 
mercial Artist. We use short-stories, verse and 
essays on subjects relating to art, sculpture, drama 
and music. Payment for material is made at low 
rates on publication.” 


The Mottoette Company, 29 E. Ohio Street, 
Chicago, writes: “We are in the market for 
clever verse on various subjects, also inspira- 
tional verse, but nothing in the line of Christmas 
jingles. We report within ten days, and pay in 
accordance with the value of the contribution, 
upon acceptance.” 


‘The Mentor, 250 Park Avenue, New York, an- 
nounces that with the February, 1926, issue, it will 
“increase its size to further the attractiveness and 
editorial value. The enlargement will enable the 
editors more effectively to develop The Mentor 
idea, which is to promote appreciation of the finer, 
cultural things.” 


The Drama, 59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
has absorbed The Little Theater Monthly and 
The Little Theater News. It offers a prize of $75 
for a suitable new cover design, the contest to re- 
main open until a satisfactory design is submitted. 


Excella, 222 W. Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
will be discontinued with the October issue. The 
editors write: “The awards of the Paramount 
Excella Screen Contest have been made and 
checks forwarded.” 


Ready-to-Wear Magazine has moved from Rich- 
mond, Va., to 455 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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PRACTICAL 


Published at low prices by The Author & Journalist 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Bear in Mind for Christmas 


Books for Writers 


A well stocked writer’s library is a 
source of never ending inspiration. 


THESE BOOKS, recommended and sold by 
Tue Avtnuor & JovrNa.ist, contain literally 
hundreds of hints that will improve your lit- 
erary craftsmanship and increase your output. 
The volumes illustrated at the right are the 
first two books of the A. & J. Writers’ Series, 
uniformly and artistically bound. 


COMBINATION WITH SUBSCRIPTION OR- 
DERS: A year’s subscription to The Author & 
Journalist with any of these books, $1.85; sub- 
scription with two books, $1.70; subscription 
with three or more books, $1.55. 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS 


By A. H. Bittner Postpaid, $1.10 
Associate Editor, The Frontier 


A volume by an experienced editor so full of practical 
help for the writer, novice or professional, that it de- 
serves a place on the bookshelf of everyone who aspires 
to write fiction. The perfect short-story is defined and 
analyzed from the editor’s point of view. Plot is treated 
from a new angle. One of the unique and practical fea- 
tures is the building up of a plot from original germinal 
idea to complete short-story. It makes clear the consid- 
erations which govern an editor’s choice of fiction. 

“Bittner makes clear so many things that were a 
puzzle for me until I worked them out by dint of much 
experience, particularly in the chapters on ‘The Story Is 
the Thing’ and ‘Action.’ They’re worth their weight in 
gold.”,—Merlin Moore Taylor, author and editor. 

“Bittner does not pretend to possess any mysterious 
secret . . . but he does posses a knowledge of what is 
and what is not a story, and this knowledge he imparts - 
to his readers in a straightforward manner which ren- Other Recommendations 
ders his book one of the most practical and instructive 


GONSCIOUS.. 
SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE 
DAVID RAFFELOCK 


manuals on short-story writing that I have ever read.’’— 
H. K. Ellingson, in The Colorado Springs Gazette. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE 


By David Raffelock Postpaid, $1.10 
Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist . 


A departure from the usual book on fictional tech- 
nique. Not a book of ‘‘should’s’’ or ‘‘don’ts.’’ It leads the 
way to clear thinking in order that the reader himself 
may be able to choose the best development for his story. 


“Mr. Raffelock approaches an exposition of short- 
story mechanics from the standpoint of awareness, and 
thereby has succeeded in presenting the fundamentals of 
the business with an extraordinary clearness and vivid- 
nss. We hazard the opinion that this unpretentious vol- 
ume will yet prove to have been the pioneer in a new 
method of teaching short-story writing.”’”—T. C. O’Don- 
nell, author and editor. 

*“*‘Conscious Short-Story Technique’ is a triumph. for 
you have succeeded in that most difficult thing: writing 
about technical matters sanely, helpfully, inspiringly, 
without losing yourself in generalities.””—G. G. Clark, au- 
thor and instructor in short-story writing. 


Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing, Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman. editor of Adven- 
ture. Reduces the theory 
of fiction to utmost sim- 
plicity. Postpaid, $2.15 
Fiction Writers On Fic- 
tion Writing, Arthur S. 
Hoffman. Postpaid, $2.65 


The Business of Writing, 
Holliday and Van Rens- 
selaer. Valuable guidance 
for young authors. 
Postpaid, $2.15 


Plotting the Short-Story, 
Culpepper Chunn. Con- 
tains valuable “plot 
chart.”’ Postpaid, $1.10 


The 36 Dramatic Situa- 
tions, Polti. Standard 
book. Postpaid, $1.65 
Writing to Sell, Edwin 
Wildman. Practical ad- 
vice by an editor and ex- 
perienced journalist. 
Clear and specific. 
Postpaid, $2.15 


The Author & Journalist, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


|| 
WHAT AN 
WANTS | 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Canadian Homes & Gardens, 143 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ont., Canada, is in the market 
for “super-quality home and garden material of 
1500 to 2000 words and a large number of 
professional photographs, strictly I’mited to Can- 
ada,’ the editors, J. Herbert Hodgins and Anne 
Elizabeth Wilson, write. “Payment is made on 
publication usually at % cent a word and cost 
of photographs.” 


The Keystone, P. O. Box 1424, Philadelphia, 
“yses articles of 1500 to 3000 words on jewelry 
subjects, particularly jewelry stores, including those 
which have gift departments or sell on deferred 
payments,” according to the editor, W. Calver 
Moore. “We desire interesting photographs of 
jewelry subjects with short descriptive articles. 
For such material, we pay on publication at from 
1/3 up to 2 cents per word. We do not want re- 
writes of encyclopedic material and similar mat- 
ter suitable for general newspapers, or essays on 
the romance and symbolism of gems.” 


New Sensations, formerly of Minneapolis, is now 
located at 19 Park Row, New York. M. A. Roberts 
is editor and he may also be reached at 925 Market 
Street, Wilmington, Del. It is reported that New 
Sensations pays on acceptance at indefinite rates. 
It is understood to be overstocked. 


The Hubbard Publishing Company, mentioned 
as publisher of Artists and Models Magazine, at 
1457 Broadway, was so listed through an error. The 
Hubbard Publishing Company is an old house, 
established in 1868, and has been located at 13 
Park Row for the past nine years. It publishes 
Cartoons and Movies Magazine, also Art Lovers’ 
and The American Art Student. Walter W. 
Hubbard is president and editor. He writes: “In 
the long history of this company we have never 
published a magazine known as Artists and Models, 
nor do we contemplate doing so.” 


Own Your Own Home, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, a new MacFadden publication, desires ma- 
terial pertaining to home ownership at moderate 
cost and fiction and verse which have the domes- 
tic quality—love of home, etc.—as the basic theme. 
Articles should be 2000 to 3000 words in length. 
Some short-stories, serials and verse will be used. 
The editor, J. S. Winslow, states that payment 
will be made “previous to publication at 2 cents 
per word minimum.” 


North-West Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, will be published twice monthly beginning 
with January. “This,” the editors state, “means 
that we will be buying just twice as many stories 
as before. The needs at present are for short- 
stories from 3000 to 6000 words. We can also 
use a few novelettes with Western and Northern 
settings around 10,000 words. We are especially 
iterested in yarns on Eskimos and anything that 
takes the reader into the Arctic North.” 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Everybody’s, 
American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manuscripts receive 
the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an editor and con- 
sulting critic of established reputation and 15 years’ expe- 
rience, who has helped thousands of writers to a better un- 
derstanding of story values and editorial requirements. Send 
for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 
104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


Are YOU One of the Five? 


Only 5 out of 50 writers are selling regularly. 
Are you? You can be, if you wish. 

My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


George B. Potter 
220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on 
the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 

& Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal atten- 
tion. Send for full information. 
25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


You authors who consider yourselves real au- 
thors! Have a real typist type your manu- 
scripts! One original and one carbon, 50 cents 
a thousand words. wete further particulars, 

rite 


MISS NETTIE JANSSEN 
Freeport, Ill. Care of Settlement Home 


WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, | 
photoplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also 


Criticism and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


, P. 0. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


A Valuable Adjunct to the 
Writer’s Library 


Writing to Sell 


By EpwIN WILDMAN 


The author, an editor and journalist of wide 
experience, offers practical advice and informa- 
tion on every form of writing, and the way to fit 
material to its market. A hand-book that is 
valuable because it is practical, specific, and 


clear. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.15 
Order from 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


THE S. T. C. NEWS | 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


Vor. 2, No. 11 


NoveMBER, 1925 


Eprrev By Davm Rarretocg 


MONEY OR URGE? 


Financial Gain Seems to 
Prompt Ambition of 
Most Writers 


Eighty-five per cent of those 
who would be writers or who are 
writers want to publish stories 
because of the financial rewards. 
If this is not the sole motive, then 
it is one of the dominant ones. 
This statement may sound sur- 
prising but the estimate is con- 
servative. A survey of the pro- 
fessional and beginning writers 
who have been or are enrolled in 
the Simplified Training Course 
reveals that about 80% of them 
have given as one of the principal 
reasons for their des.re to write 
the wish to make more money. 
Other investigations show a high- 
er percentage. 

this figure is pertinent. Fame, 
an “urge,” des're to make others 
happy, self-expression—these may 
play their part in encouraging 
the ambitious to become writers, 
but in most — these motives 
are only incidental. 

authorship today 
become the flourishing business it 
unmistakably is, there is every 
reason why practical, efficient 
training should be afforded to 
those who want to make a l'v- 
ing by engaging in th’s work. 
The great number of newsstand 
magazines that appear monthly, 
semi-monthly and weekly, create 
an ever-increasing demand. ~ 
tors are forced to print two, 
sometimes three stories by one 
author in an issue, because they 
cannot get a sufficient number 
of stories that ‘just suit’’ from 
other writers. 

The editors of The Author & 
Journalist had been _ helping 
writers for many years, helping 
them to express themselves to 
eater to an inner urge, to write 
so that they could enterta’n the 
reading world. But the editors 
found growing the demand for 
fictional help that would above 
evervthing else train one to write 
stories salable to highest-paying 
markets. 

It was from this continued 
serv‘ce to writers through which 
many were helped to sell their 
work at good figures. that the 
Simplified Training Course grew 
Into this great work. Editors 
Hawkins and Raffelock put the 
results of all of their experience 
as authors, editors and instruc- 
tors. If anv wrting can be 
taught, it is the writing of salab'’s 
stories. The editors have proved 
this time and again, for they 
have enrolled in the S. T. C. 
many raw, untrained n-eophvtes 
and helned them to master short- 
story techninue, overcome the 
amateur aual'ties of their work, 
and finally to sell their s‘ories. 

There would be-no skeptics of 
short-story instruction if those 
who doubt could view in perspec- 
tive the efficient. thorough man- 
ner in which technique is taught 
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From S. T. C. Files 


I am enclosing a money order 
for a copy of your new book, 
“How to Write a Screenable Plot 
into Your Fiction Story.’’ A cou- 
le of authors I know already 

ve it and recommend it warm- 
ly.— James W. Eagan. 


I am pleased to inform you 
that, at your suggestion, I wrote 
the story from Assignment 28, 
and sold it to Ace High. This 
makes two stories I have sold 
now, since start.ng the Course, 
which have more than paid the 
price charged. I have now start- 
ed pajing for the new tvpewriter 
I have just bought.—C, F. Davis. 


T have glanced through the first 
lesson group and am most im- 
pressed with the sensible and 
practical method of your cours:2. 
It has imbued me with the utmost 
joy and inspiration.—L. Andrews. 


If I could have had your S. T. C 
ten years ago it would have been 
a Godsend to me, but I have 
sweated out a plan of work, a 
method of platting and composing 
that seems to be fairly good.— 
E. E. H., Successful Author. 


The S. T. C. is a wonderful 
course. You surely know short- 
story construction from end to 
end and through and through. 
Better, you have the faculty of 
putt’ng it so that, however inex- 
perienced, the other fellow gets 
it, too.—W. P. McClaskey. 


The deeper I get into the 
course, the deeper becomes my 
intrest, and I find all my spare 
time is taken up thinking over 
points concerning it or in doing 
actual work on the lessons. Al- 
ready, I have gotten many differ- 
ent angles on things, and I am 
more than glad that I signed up 
with the S. T. C.—W. A. DuBrul. 


The course you are giving is a 
splendid one. But your Clever 
and kindly. attitude toward one 
who is fumbling painfully toward 
expression adds a lot to its very 
great. value.—Mrs,. L. J. Culver. 


_ The work is verv fascinating 
ndeed, and I feel that the course 
as you have planned it and are 
conducting it, is very practical. 
Tt should bring out in the student 
whatever talent he may have. If 
the course accomplishes that, it 
will accomplish all that ean be 
asked or expected.—A. O. Hadden. 


by The Author & Journalist, in 
which each student is helped 
through close personal contact 
with his instructor, and in which 
authoritative serv'ce is given 
without stint, whenever the stu- 
dent needs it. 

Those who possess the small- 
est’ amount of literary ability 
can be trained to write salable 
stories provided they secure the 
right kind of training. 


FICTION AND MORALS 


W. K. Jones, S. T. C. Stu- 
dent, Writes Resume of 
Interesting Lectures 


Dean Sheiler Mathews of the 
Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, paid his respects to 
modern writers recently in a 
series of three lectures. 

The rage for Western stories, 
he said, grew out of Wister’s 
“Virginian;” but it has departed 
far from its original. Nowadays 
the he-man of the open spaces 
meets the little daughter of the 
judge from the effete east. The 
villain seizes her, the _ hero 
frees her, and her left hand rises 
for the ring. ‘“‘That is not ro- 
mance, but setting-up exercises.” 

Detective stories, Dean Math- 
ews called ‘intellectual chewing 
gum,’’ exercise without suste- 
nance. He claimed never to have 
the illusion of reality in any 
that he read except some of Sher- 
lock Holmes’s Craig Kennedy he 
termed ‘‘not a professor with a 
chair, but a university with a 
settee.”’ 

The great objection to stories 
about successful criminals is 
that they cheapen human life and 
strike into morals, though the 
unreality of most of them is the 
greatest protection against re- 
producing the _ situation. He 
praised them, however, as being 
almost clean of the sex appeal. 
Adventure and danger to life are 
substituted. 

Dean Mathews pointed out that 
love in a story had a different 
meaning from that of thirty 
years ago, when most stories 
stopped at the sound of the wed- 
ding march. Nowadays, they 
discuss physiology, and romance 
flies out of the window. There 
is a distinct movement toward 
the pagan conception of sex. 
Yet many of the confessional 
type of magazines ought to have 
their editors arrested for working 
a confidence game. They are al- 
ways about to tell, and never do. 
For _ contrast. he mentioned 
Wharton’s *““Mother’s Recom- 
pense’”’ as a treatment of the sex 
aa without spectacular de- 
ails. 

In summing up, he said that 
detective and adventure stories 
are a revolt against artificiality 
and a desire for things that have 
no great moral significance. They 
are a-moral. The stories of the 
younger set try to reach conclu- 
sions their own” ignoring 
the experience of former gener- 
ations and vomiting up great 
quantities of undigested Freud 
and Nietzsche. And the writers 
of love stories too frequently 
mistake sex for love. 

Any one can be clever, he con- 
cluded. That means only saying 
something that isn’t gu'te true. 
The hard part, the part which 
must come before great litera- 
ture can be achieved, is to 
honest. 
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Queries and Comments Mi 
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In this department will be published sugges- 
tions, queries, answers to these queries volun- 
teered either by the editors or by readers, and 
bits of comment or experience germaine to the 
purpose of the magazine. The editors will select 
only letters deemed to have general interest. 
Names will be signed unless initials are spectfied. 
Communications should be brief. 
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SHort SHorT-STORY MARKETS 


The undersigned faithful reader of your valu- 
able magazine is wondering what standard maga- 
zines, if. any, welcome regularly the short short- 
story. I know of the Collier’s weekly feature of 
this kind, but the commitments seem to be con- 
fined to four authors only. Have had a little 
luck with standard length short-stories, but am 
intensely interested in trying to turn out stuff 
ranging from one to two thousand words. 


Fart B. Searcy, Springfield, Ill. 


ANSWER BY THE EpiTor: This question may 
be partly answered by reference to the Handy 
Market List, in which the editors’ requirements 
are set forth. Specific information on the tab- 
loid story field was given in the article on “Meth- 
ods and Markets for Tabloid Writers” by Jack 
Woodford, in our July, 1924, issue. This list is 
still essentially up to date. There are, in fact, 
few magazines that do not welcome the very short 
story. Probably the only reason why more of 
them are not used is that few are submitted that 
possess the requisite strength. We find them fre- 
quently in the exclusive pages of The Atlantic 
Monthly, The American Mercury, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, The Dial, The Forum, Scribner's, and The 
Century. Writers frequently discover that their 
shorter stories are more easily sold to the fiction 
magazines than the longer ones, of which there is 
usually a greater supply on hand. The humorous 
magazines—Life, Judge, College Humor, Laughter, 
etc—use very short fiction of their type. Brief, 
dramatic, satirical or human-interest short-stories 
frequently find a welcome with such publications 
as MacNaught’s Monthly, The Outlook, The 
Nation, The Independent, Brief Stories and 
Liberty. Blue Book’s standing prize contest 
places a 2000-word limit on short-story entries. 


x 


Wuen Acceprance Is Not AccEPTANCE 


In December, 1923, Mr. Baird of Detective 
Tales accepted a novelette of mine. I waited for 
several months and then asked him as to the 


le 


probable date of publication. He replied that 
he could not give me any definite date. Sep- 
tember Ist of this year, after I had written him 
asking him to set a definite date for publication be- 
fore next year, or return the story, he returned it to 
me, almost two years from the time he had ac- 
cepted it. I would like to know whether any of 
THe AvutHor & JourNALIST family have ex- 
perienced similar trouble. 


Epwarp F. Meposcu, Cincinnati, O. 


CoMMENT BY THE EpitTor: Probably many have 
experienced similar difficulties. Authors should 
realize that acceptance with “pay on publication” 
(or “pay on schedule,” which is the same thing,) 
is not acceptance at all. The magazine offering 
such terms merely secures an option on the writer’s 
manuscript without paying for that option. If the 
editor should change his mind, or the publication 
give up the ghost, the author has no redress. We ~ 
know of no legal decision in the matter, but if 
a case were taken to court, the latter probably 
would hold that the author assumed the risk of 
not having the material published when he ac- 
cepted the magazine’s offer. 

The pay-on-publication magazines have their own 
troubles. For the most part, only second-rate 
work is submitted to them, because, naturally, the 
writer will offer his wares first to magazines 
known to pay promptly on acceptance. Viewing 
the matter impartially, we cannot see why any 
magazine follows the pay-on-publication plan. 
Even the plea of limited finances does not stand 
up. Most writers would submit their work to 
publications paying 1 cent a word on acceptance 
in preference to those paying 2 cents in that nebu- 
lous and problematical future covered by the term 
“on publication” 


DOES YOUR MANUSCRIPT CATCH THE 
EDITOR’S EYE? 


AUGUST LENNIGER, J 


4247 Boyd Avenue New York City 


TYPING TELLS 


Let experts type, correct, revise that MS. 
Letter perfect work 60c per M. with carbon. 
Revision extra. Speed, Service, Satisfaction. 


THE WRITESHOP 
763 West Tenth St. San Pedro, Cal. 
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Writers—Earnest Students 


Advice of Editors, is a 34-page yy 4 
righted booklet of pertinent advice 
writers, written by 33 distinguished U. S. 
magazine editors. Every writer, beginner, 
or professional, should possess and read a 
copy. It will also serve as a guide when 
preparing material for publication. 25 
cents. escriptive circular of text-books 
on request. 


Our Typing Service 


Testimonial 

“Authors’ Service: I am very much 
“eage with the typing you have done 
or me during the last two years and 
feel that I ought to let you know how 
thoroughly I appreciate your work—espe- 

' cially after a varied and unpleasant ex- 
perience with other typists, some of them 
ssemonen advertisers in authors’ publica- 
ions. 

“I shall be glad to recommend you to 
anyone desiring neat and accurate manu- 
script typing. You may use this letter 
as a testimonial if you desire.’”—R. L. T. 


Our rate for typing is seventy-five cents 
per thousand words. The best materials . 
are used and carbon copies furnished. 

us your next short-story, or ask for 
information. 


Authors’ Service 
Box 406, Pa. Ave. Station 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PHILADELPHIA AMATEUR 
WRITERS 


Who would like to know fellow writers, 
Address 


Amos, 5217 Morris St., Germantown, Pa. 


HOW TO WRITE 


wuere 70 ~ SHORT-STORIES 


THE WRITER—pioneer magazine for authors—offers an in- 
teresting series of line-by-line analyses of modern short 
stories to teach authorship by the case method. Monthly 
reports from magazine editors of what they want from 
authors. Other features of interest, $2.50 a year, 25¢ a 
copy. Subscribe at once to receive the November issue. 


Dept. M- Writer Publishing Co. 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue Cambridge, Mass. 


WESTERN TYPING SERVICE 
Have your MSS. typed in California and save many 
days in mailing time. Prompt, accurate work in 
strict professional form. 
50e Per Thousand Words 
Minor Corrcctions and Carbon Copy Free of Charge 
Dorothy H. Nance 
102 First Street Healdsburg, Calif. 


AUTHORS, ATTENTION 
Manuscripts typed for 50c per thousand 
words. 


Twila Sellars 
Munden, Kansas 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Literary Market Tips 
(Continued from Page 29) 


Good Roads, Burton Publishing Co., Chicago, 
uses articles on road construction of 500 to 2500 
words. The editor, Edward W. Tree, states that 
$2 each will be paid for good pictures of road 
construction and regular space rates (not speci- 
fied) on publication for material. 


Best Stories, 2242 Grove Street, Chicago, for- 
merly entitled Clever Truths, is a reprint maga- 
zine, using only previously published masterpieces 
of past and present-day writers. It offers a limited 
market for translations. 


Stage and Screen, 104-108 W. Forty-second 
Street, New York, is a new monthly magazine 
edited by Frank Armer. Mr. Armer announces: 
“We are in the market for human interest and per- 
sonality articles of 1500 to 2000 words and short- 
stories about the theatre, stage or screen between 
4000 and 5000 words. Love stories with a theatri- 
cal background are most desired. Payment for 
material is made at 1% cents a word on publica- 
tion.” 


Popular Health Magazine and Child Welfare, 
219 Essex Building, Minneapolis, Minn., uses 
stories and articles of 600 to 1000 words relating 
to the various phases of health. The editor, 
Jacob P. Cohen, states that he pays good rates 
for acceptable material. 


The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kansas, is 
in the market for short verse, short jokes, skits, 
and anecdotes. “Payment is made at medium 
rates on acceptance,” writes the editor, Mrs. Ida 
Migliario. 

Dance Lover’s Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, one of the MacFadden group, will change 
its name with the December issue to The Dance 
Magazine. 

Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, Donald 
N. Murphy, managing editor, writes: “A good 
many writers persist in sending us stories intended 
for adult readers, although we use only juvenile 
short-stories. It is a waste of stamps for them 
and time for us. We do not use verse.” 

Judicious Advertising, 400 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, has been suspended. 

The Farmer's Wife, St. Paul, Minn., “is not in 
the market now for poetry,” write the editors. 
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Prize Contests 


Photoplay News, Atlas Publishing Corporation, 
Rialto Theatre Building, St. Louis, Mo., offers 
prizes of $100, $50, $25, $10, $5, and ten prizes 
of $1 each for the best slogans of not more than 
eight words suitable for a sub-title, submitted be- 
fore November 14. Address Slogan Editor. Pho- 
toplay News announces in its first issue that 1t 
will pay for other ideas and articles. 
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Here are extracts from three letters we 
have received from clients: 


. The work being done by you is beyond 
doubt the best I have ever had done by a literary 
bureau. . .. . I feel as though you have improved 
the story 100%. . . .’—B. F. B., Penn. 


- Let me tell you that you did exceed- 
ingly “well ‘with . + Was very much pleased. 
- It was a feat to unravel all my interlinea- 
tions and — You people are top- 


notch! . —W. H. M., Mass. 
me Se I confess that I doubted your effici- 
ency when I saw your prices . . . am glad I 


Our Service the Best, Our Prices a Shade Lower Than the Rest 


THE OLIverR LITERARY BUREAU 


tried you. I don’t see how service could be better 
at any price. . . .”—M. B., Texas. 

EXPERT TYPING: 50c for each 1000 
words, including careful editing and one 
complete set of carbons. 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM: 35c for each 
1000 words to 10,000. Over 10,000, in one 
manuscript, 25c for each additional 1000. 

COMPLETE LITERARY REVISION: 
Means just that, Complete Literary Revision, 
with spec.al attention given to literary style; 
50c for each 1000 words. 


Box 614 
Murray, Kentucky 


The New York Times offers a prize of $100 
for the best essay on the practical value of good 
typography in newspaper advertising. Essays 
must be not more than 1000 words in length and 
typewritten. It is suggested that references be 
made in illustrating the points brought out in the 
essay, to the various entries in the recent Typo- 
graphical Contest of The New York Times, re- 
produced in the book “Newspaper Advertising 
Typography.” A copy of the book will be sent 
free to any person intending to write an essay. 
Entries must be addressed to Typographical Essay 
Contest, The New York Times, 229 W. Forty- 
third Street, New York, and must be received 
before November 15, 1925. 


Overland Monthly, 356 Pacific Building, San 
Francisco, announces a prize of $50 offered by 
the daughters of California Pioneers for the best 
short-story depicting the cultural life north. of the 
Tehachapi from 1870 to 1890. It is the desire of 
the doners that the contest bring forth the work 
of young writers. Stories must be from 4000 to 
6000 words in length and the contest is limited to 
bona fide residents of California. Closing date, 
January 1, 1926. 


Interludes, 2917 Erdman Avenue, Baltimore, 
Md., is offering prizes of $10 and $5 for the best 
poetry published in its next four quarterly issues. 
The prize money is donated by Elizabeth Davis 
Richards. Entries must not have appeared else- 
where in print. Contests will be judged by the 
readers of the magazine. 


Tit Bits, George Newnes Limited, 8-11 South- 
ampton Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, England, 
“will until further notice, give a weekly prize of 
one pound (a little less than $5) for the best joke 
sent in. It will also pay five shillings (a little 
over $1) for every joke used. Write on outside 
of envelope, ‘Joke.’ Jokes will not be returned.” 


Good Housekeeping, “pays $2 for discoveries 
which are truly time-saving and labor-saving and 
Which would prove of value to other house- 
keepers.” No discoveries returned. Address Good 
Housekeeping Institute, 105 Thirty-ninth Street, 
and not the magazine. 


Sells Story for $300 


This was one of Dr. Burton’s stu- 
dents. Another has made over $50,- 
000 from her work. Many other 
students are selling stories at gi 
prices. Dr. Richard Burton, “‘great- 
est authority of them all,’’ is teach- 
ing Short-Story Writing by mail 3 

with splendid success. Here is 4 py Burton 
real training course with individual 

criticism and grading of your work. Also a Special 
Criticism Service by Dr. Burton on your completed 
stories. 

$100 Prize for best ore Me. by student. Write for de- 
tails, booklet on ‘Short 'y Writing,” special rate 
and Profit-Sharing Plan. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
327 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


CORRESPOND WITH ME 


Manuscripts typed, revised and criticised by 
successful story writer, 65c per 1000 words. 
1 carbon. 
JOHN H. CARSON 
420 West 22nd Street, New York 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 
‘ 60c per 1000 words. 
Helen E. Street 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


“Breathing Driftwood” 


The great new illustrated book novel with a 
“Word-Soul.” Prizes of $15.00 and $10.00 are 
offered for two best letters under 150 words: 
“Why is the love-theme in BREATHING 
DRIFTWOOD handled so differently?’ Con- 
test closes December Ist, 1925. $2.00 post-paid. 


Reilly Publishing Co., Dallas, Texas 


SUPERIOR TYPING 


50c per 1000 words; with revision, $1.50; 
poems typed, 1c per line; 1 carbon. 


Agnes C. Holm 
600-a E. & C. Building 


Denver, Colo. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Reliable Sales 
Service for Authors 


As a matter of convenience for all writ- 
ers, The Author & Journalist maintains 
a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


In offering this service, although we 
have a closer Knowledge of immediate 
market needs than the majority of writ- 
ers, we do not claim any mysterious in- 
fluence with editors nor do we guarantee 
the sale of a manuscript. We guarantee 
only to devote honest and inteiuigent ef- 
fort to selling manuscripts accepted for 
that purpose, as promptly as possible. 

Each manuscript must be accompanied 
by a reading fee of $1.00 for the first 
5000 words. 20 cents for each thousand 
words additional. Inclose return postage. 


The read'ng fee entitles the writer to a 
brief criticism of manuscript if it is not 
accepted for marketing. The agency 
ordinarily will not attempt to market 
verse or photoplays. For selling a man- 
uscript 15 per cent commission is 
charged; minimum commission, $3.00. 


Agency Department 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


WE EXCEL in manuscript typing. Fifty 
cents per thousand words. Carbon copy. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Keystone Typing Bureau 
Box 166, E. L. Station, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 


Accurately, neatly and promptly typed. Rates 
40 cents per thousand words. Poems 1 cent per 
line. Carbon copy. Minor corrections. 


ADDA B. HAMILTON 


CRITICISM service based on a long experience as 


editor of Wayside Tales, Outing and 
recently of Writer’s Digest. author of five books and con- 
tributor to magazines. My exhaustive criticism of your 
manuscripts explains why the unsold ones did not sell and 
vastly increases the chances of your new ones. Write for 
full particulars and your copy of “Successful Writing,” 


T Cc. O'DONNELL 
Room 9, 35 E. Third Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


LET ME TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 

An experience in teaching enables me to do 
justice to your work. Carbon copy with minor 
errors corrected. Prose 45c per 1000 words; 
poems, 2c per line. Try my service. Prompt 
and reliable. 

FRANKLIN YOUNG HARPER 

Post Office Box 36 Ozark, Illinois 


7 Ziff’s, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, wants 
anew title. J. S. Hart, editor, announces that $100 


will be paid for the title used, and twenty-five 
one-year subscriptions will be given for the next- 
best suggestions. Contest closes January 25, 1925, 
“What we want is a name that is short, snappy, 
original, and that tells what Ziff’s contents are and 
what they stand for.” 


Answers, Gough House, Gough Square, London, 
E. C. 4, England, pays one guinea ($5) for the 
best “storyette” published on a page of short 
humor. For the other storyettes used it pays half 
a crown (about sixty cents). Each storyette must 
be written on a postcard, and no storyette will be 
returned. In the event of two persons sending in 
the same winning storyette, the prize will go to 
the sender of the postcard that is first read. From 
this statement one infers that storyettes are not 
necessarily original. Address, Storyettes. 


A prize of $4000, to be expended at the rate 
of $1000 a year for a scholarship in any college 
or university in Ohio, and to be known as the 
Martin L. Davey Forest Conservation scholarship, 
is offered by Mr. Davey for the purpose of stimu- 
lating interest in the conservation of forests. The 
contest is open only to regular high school students 
in Ohio, including seniors who were graduated in 
the spring of 1925, and freshmen of this fall. 
Essays are limited to 500 words and must be in the 
hands of the judges not later than January, 1926. 
Address Mrs. B. A. Parker, 1243 Carlyon Road, 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mrs. William A. Bartlett, vice-president of the 
Poetry Society of Great Britain and American 
editor of The Poetry Review, announces prizes 
of $25, $15 and $10, in a contest for the best son- 
nets on “Illusion.” The competition is international 
and closes December 15, 1925. The contest was 
motivated by a discussion at the New York branch 
of The Poetry Society on Ibsen’s “Wild Duck” in 
which the author says through one of his charac- 
ters: “Rob the average man of his life-illusion 
and you rob him of his happiness at the same 
stroke.” Also Santayana’s statement: “We mis- 
take what is happening for reality, when it is only 
illusion. Yet when a man knows that everything 
that happens is illusion, then only does he begin to 
understand and appreciate life.” Entries are to be 
sent to Mrs. Bartlett at 299 Park Avenue, New 


York. 


Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., offers 
prizes of $50, $25, $10, and five prizes of $3 each 
for the best letters on “The Most Dramatic Mo- 
ment of My Life,” submitted between November 
10 and December 1, 1925. Letters are limited to 


500 words and should be sent to D Contest 
Editor. 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, Fresno, 
Calif., offer $2400 in prizes for recipes in which 
raisins are used. Intending contestants are invit 
to write for particulars. 
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DO YO U Ten Years of Helpful 
WRITE — Service for Writers 


O SE [ [ 9 THIS IS THE RECORD OF THE 
é CRITICISM DEPARTMENT OF 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 

If so. you will be interested in increasing your ; 


income. 


Professionals as well as beginners turn 
to this authoritative department for as- 
sistance with their writing problems. 

We wish every writer could read the 
letters of appreciation received daily, tes- 
tifying to the help and_ stimulation 
clients have received from the keen yet 
kindly and constructive criticisms of their 
manuscripts. Criticisms are handled 
personally by 


Mr. Edwin Hunt Hoover 


associate editor of The Author & Jour- 
nalst and a_. successful story-writer. 
Each criticism is a helpful lesson in some 
important phase of writing. 


The Author & Journalist has recognized a need Cpa 
and has filled it. Both professional and beginning 4 
writers have ordered the remarkable new book- 


course. Rates for Prose Criticism 
“H t W Manuscript of $1.50 
A words or less..... 
ow TO rite : 2,500 words or less....... 2.00 
bl Pl or — 2.50 
i words or less... 2.75 
nto our i iction Longer MSS., each 10,000 words.......... 3.50 
Verse Criticism (By Thomas H b il): 
Additional lines, 
It helps them to increase their incomes by show- IATERARY Revis:on. Careful correcti ]- 
ing them the way to make their magazine stories - ishing of a manuscript wil ncaslal poco geil 
screenable. The book is also invaluable as an aid bettering the style. Brief criticism and market 
to writing dramatic and action stories. suggestions included. Rate: 
If you are writing to sell, you will’ need this ’ With typing, per thousand words.......... $2.00 
unique and modern aid to the writer. hes typing, per thousand words...... 1.50 
4ETTER-PERFECT. Includes careful editin iti 
De Luxe, cloth bound book cal opinion, k i aah 
Three free assignment criticism coupons copy. 
Booklet of assignments Ae per thousand words.......... $1.00 
erse, per line (minimum 25c)........... 0 
Specially priced Complete, $5 Postpa All fees payable in Advance 
Order from the S. T. C. Dept. The Author & Return postage should be included 


Journalist, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. THE AUTHO 
Send for free booklet, “How to Sell Stories R & JOURNALIST 
to the Moving Picture Producers.” 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 35 


Thousands of Manuscripts 
Are Rejected 


through lack of knowledge of what the editors urgently 
need and are diligently seeking. 


THE WRITER WHO ASPIRES TO SELL 
HIS WORK 


promptly, and with the least possible expense, should 
possess an accurate up-to-the-minute statement of 
editorial requirements. 


EDITORIAL REQUIREMENTS ARE 
CONSTANTLY CHANGING 


Several of the national magazines have completely 
changed their policies during the past few months. 
Are you aware of this? 


“THE MONTHLY MANUSCRIPT MAR- 
KET,” a publication devoted exclusively to writers’ 
markets and problems of selling the manuscript, 
maintains close contact with the editors in every field 
of writing, and furnishes complete and accurate data 
on what various types of magazines are seeking. It 
carries editorials on “How to Sell,” and helpful arti- 
cles by prominent writers relative to manuscript sales- 
manship. 


The regular subscription rates for this publication will be $2.00 per year. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


The first issue will appear November 25th, and yearly subscriptions will be ac- 
cepted for a limited time for $1.50. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW and locate a suitable market for that manuscript that 
Editors have been returning. 


The Monthly Manuscript Market 


414 FROST BUILDING 
DEPT. “B.” LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


